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“EDUCATION MUST AT EVERY TURN PARALLEL AND ACCOMPANY LIFE IN ALL ITS INTERESTS 




















(4) Independent, 
bar adjustment and knife 
tion; 
cutter bar. 


Even after years of hard service 
your Avery-Champion Mower runs 
smoothly and cuts cleanly. This is 
because it is strong where strength 
is needed. Its four vital parts are 
doubly protected against wear and 
breakage. Seldom is the grass too 
heavy or tough for its keen cutting 
knives. The four super points are: 

(1) One-piece, drop-forged steel 
pitman. No wood to break; no rivets 
through wood to wear loose. 

(2) Extra long, drop-forged, heat- 
treated steel knife-head; extra hard 
at wearing point. Length avoids 
breaking; hardness resists wear. 


freedom from trouble are 


a century of experience; 


details. Ask also for 


(3) Closed end,non-heating pitman 
crank bearing ;retainsconstant supply 
of oil; runs in oil and doesn’t wear out. 


ing machinery. 
scription literature. 








AVERY 


ienmainall s Fi inest Mower i in 
Four Important Ways 


angular cutter 
registra- 
clean cutting at any angle of 


Avery-Champion durability and 
also due 
to unequaled perfection in simple, 
strong, modern design; to best ma- 
terials and careful workmanship. Its 
two famous names have back of them 
and the 
world’s finest implement factory. 


Ask any Avery dealer for full 
information 
regarding Avery-Champion Binders, 
Hay Rakes, Tedders, Side Delivery 
Rakes and other haying and harvest- 
Or write us for de- 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements, and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


CHAMPION 
MOWER 
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CHAMPION 
MOWER 












1 One-piece drap- 
forged steel pitman 

2 Extra long drop- 
forged, heat-treated 
steel knife-head 







3 Closed end non- 
heating pitman 
crank bearing 

4 Independent angu- 
lar cutter-bar ad- 
justment and knife 
registration 

























































WINGATE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION OF 
THE CAROLINAS 


A High Grade Junior College Owned and Controlled by the Baptist 
State Convention of North Carolina 


Offers to young men and young omen of serious purpose four years of fully- 
acereditd high-school work and twe years of thorough college work, in a moral and 
Christian atmosphere 

Strong, consecrated faculty ¢ e1 nd & omen, four with M.A. degrees, and 
others with graduate work $150,000 plant, including five brick buildings, 30-acre 
campus, steam heat, running water, electri ghts, ete: Library « 2.250 volumes 
im charge of a full-time, trained hbhrariar New chemistry laboratory. Departments 
in Education and Bible Mu ‘ four ff gy Pianc Voice, and Violir 
Strong teams in football, baskethal baseball inder excellent coacl New 
athletic field 63 hours offeres Cr e Department 15 units from aceredited 
High School qu entrance in College Dey tment. and 32 hours required 
for graduatior Various religious organizations, and four strong t ry et 
Student-body 

Accommodations-«are good at expenses unusually low; estimated at $200 in Higt 
School and $225 in Colleye 


Session nt ns Dag orn 2, 1924 
For catalogue and on, lre 


J. BASCOM HUFF, M. A., President 


WINGATE, N. C. 








Fo USE 
HIRSHBERG PAINT CO;S 


STAG #: PAINT 


ONE gallon makes TWO 


SEMI- 
PASTE 


Stag Paint saves at 
least 3344 % of the 
cost of your paint. 


Ask yourpaint 
dealer for color 
card, pricesand 
other informa- 
tion, 








































MARS HILL COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Young Men and Women 
in the ills, 12 miles fron railroad, Mars Hill drew students from 664 
Facing Ral a and fron 1 other States and 3 foreign countries Why? 


Apart 
counties mn 


Send eo illustrated catalogue. 


R. L. MOORE, President, Box 272, Mars Hill, N. C. 
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Limestone College WHICH 
Founded 1845—For Women ||| SCHOOL NEXT? 








GAFFNEY, S. C. A practical 


: practic business ourse -at 
KING'S S the 


Thorough Course in College look- | e sure and short route 
: ae } " : - | to success Graduates assisted te po- 
ing to A. B. and B. S. Also Art, sitions; enter any time; tuition and 
Music, Voice. Expression, Violin, | living <pen ses moderate; cat log sent 


Science. 
Fall Term Opens | : 
Sept. 16, 1924. 


Write for Views and Catalog. 


Organ, and Domestic 


| on request. 
} 


Ccolleye 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres. 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. Cc. 




















Dairy Profits 
by Feeding Silage 


( Good ood silage gives live stock the 
right kind of nourishment the 
year around, hence makes them 
produce more, makes them pay 
bigger profits at lower cost ofpro- 
duction. Thousands of farmers 
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Woon STAM 
have proven this. 71 


a/amazoo yfileand | 


Our long experience assures the best construc- 


tion, the most profitable investment. Kalamazoo 
Wood Silos built 30 years agoare still giving good 
service. Kalamazoo Tile Silos are ev erlasting. 


Save Money 


and get the best. Write for free book on wood 
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and tile silos. Contains valuable 

silo information, also describes glazed 
building tile. Free estimates. Easy terms, 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 

Dept. 252 Kalamazoo, Mich 


Write for Free Silo Book 
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“PLL HELP,” SAYS a 
UNCLE SAM high school 


nea ( ou Cal wet a teacher of 
agricult e or ome economics and 
Uncle Sam will pa half the cost or 
more 7 ir} to page 4 and See yust 
Mw ilable and how to get 1 


VALUE OF COLLEGE Dr. W. \ 


TRAINING Lone. dire: 
tor of the Agricultural Extension Ser 
vice of South Carolina, a_ big-he rted 
lover of humanity, tells farm bovs a d 
larm rls to go to college His me 

ige, terse but to the point 
page 7 


If you have 
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this and do that and then some more 
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Page 3. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 
]L—What to Plant the Second Half of fore the tassels begin to appear in the corn 


June 
ANY 


planted in, June, and these come in well on stub 
ble land and fo sinall grain, 
rape, clover, vetch, and several truck crops. Let's look 
select those that may be needed 
market, or both, and get them in, 


food, 


follow patches of 


well into this list and 
for home use or 


on well prepared land: 


Bea navy Kaffir corn Pumpkin 
Begwarweed Manegel Rape 

Broom corn Melon Sorghum 
Buckwheat Millet Soybeans 

Chula Milo maize Squash (winter) 
Corn Peanut Sudan grass 
Cowpea Pearl millet Velvet bean 
Feterita Popcorn 


It will soon be too late to plant several important 
vegetables that all of us who live on farms should 
have for farm use, with a surplus for sale to those 
who are not so fortunate as to have an opportunity to 
grow them. Those of us who want cabbage, cauli 


flower, celery, collard, eggplant, endive, okra, parsley 
parsnip, pepper, pumpkin, and winter squash and to 
matoes in our fall and winter gardens must plant in 
June if we wish the best success, though in the lower 
half of the Cotton Belt, July plantings will best suit 


some of these kinds :— 


Bean, bush Collard Parsnip 

Jean, butter Corn Pepper 

Bean, pole Cucumber Pea 

Beet Eggplant Sweet potato 
Cabbage Endive Pumpkin 
Cantaloupe Kale Salsify 
Carrot Lettuce Spinach 
Cauliflower Okra Squash 
Celeriac Onion seed for sets Tomato 
Celery Parsley Turnip 


In the mountains rutabagas and Irish potatoes may 
also be planted this month. 


II.—Topdress Corn When Two Feet 
High 
OPDRESSING corn with nitrate of has 
become a general and profitable practice with 
many corn growers and especially with those 
who grow corn in sandy soils of the Coastal Plains 
region. Experience has taught and experiments proved 
that early applications of nitrate of soda give best 
results, 


soda 


It has been the practice of some not to apply the 
nitrate until the tassels begin to appear. This is too 
late. The application should be made three or four 
wecks earlier—usually when the corn is about two 
feet high. 

Such applications should also be cultivated into the 
ground as soon as made. 


feed, and soil fertility crops can be 


Ifl.—Let’s Sow More Sudan Grass 


O OFFSET 
green feed in the 


shortage of 
fall, 


two-toot 


pasture failure or othet 


summer and early let's 
Sudan grass in 


hese 


thirty 


make now a sowine of 


rows and another sowing in July will give two 


or three cuttings and furnish ten to tons per 


acre of green feed that may be invaluable for supple 
menting pasturage and silage. Make the rows two 
feet wide, sow nearly on a level, and fertilize each 
acre either broadcast or in the drill with a mixture 


made from 200 pounds ef acid phosphate, 250 pounds 


of nitrate of soda, and 50 pounds muriate of potash 
If kainit is used in 200 


pounds will be required to supply the potash in the 50 


the place of muriate, then 


pounds of muriate. 


IV.—And More Soy Beans 


VERY good farmer should plant 
home-grown 


it least enough 


land in soybeans to imsure a seed 


supply for next year. 


The popularity of the soybean is increasing beyond 


the supply of seed. Seed harvesting machines have 
solved the problem of seed saving. To facilitate har 
vesting by machinery from the standing plants, sow 
in rows and cultivate two or more times. Write the 
manufacturers of soybean harvesters who advertise in 
The Progressive Farmer and get their prices. Then 


if the acreage on one farm does not justify the pur 
chase of a harvester individually get several neighbors 
to purchase one codperatively 

In addition to its value for soil improvement, hay, 
and hog feed, the soybean is rapidly becoming a money 
crop for sale for making oil and meal and for seed. 


V.—Prepare for Second-crop Irish 
Potatoes 


HE fall or second crop of Irish potatoes grown 

from seed planted in July or early August is 

becoming a surer crop than it has been in the 
past. This is because we are learning more about how 
to get the potatoes to sprout. 

To get a stand is the main difficulty in the way of 
the second crop of Irish potatoes, and this difficulty is 
due more to lack of moisture than to any other 
thing. This trouble can be very largely remedied if 
we will select the ground for the crop now and keep 
it well prepared until planting time. To do this, it 
should be plowed at once, after disking and after 
receiving a good coat of stable manure. Then keep 
the surface in a constant state of good cultivation by 
harrowing, disking, and even by replowing should re- 


one 


plowing be necessary Let no weeds start and no 
crust form from now until the potatoes are planted 
Then when the time comes to plant in late July or 
early August the seedbed will be tn ideal condition and 


contain enough moisture in normal seasons to sprout 


the potatoes promptly 


VI.—Save Left-over Cotton Seed 


POD cotton 


years and older 


sced retain their vitality for several 


seed often are even better than 


seed Those of us who have good 


one-year old 
seed left 
well to carefully 


planting this year’s crop will do 
they 


over alter 


store them in a safe place where 


will be from rat 

The 
seed has 
that 
before and we 


kept dry and sate 


and carefully selected 


been so well proved under boll weevil infes 


superiority of well-bred 


tation such seed are in greater demand than evet 


seed 
that 
germination ia 


need not sacrifice really good new 


have on hand because of any feat 


their 


that we now 
will lose 


1926 


they 
1925 or 


VII.—How to Check Pear Blight 


LIGHT 
and pear trees that is not controlled by 
The ittacks 
growth and down the 
main 
The 


twigs as they 


power of strong 


is one of the common diseases of apple 


spraying 
new and tender 


then 


disease usually 


works twig and into the 


limbs 

done is to cut out the 
and them. Cut 
well below the darkened wood, else parts that are in- 


that can be 


become blighted 


best thing 


burn 


fected will be left on the tree and the disease will 
continue to spread ° 

After each twig or limb is cut, dip the shears or 
knife into a solution of carbolic acid. This destroys 


the blight germs that may still stick to shears or knife. 
If this is not done, the blight may be spread and not 
checked. 

Watch the trees and remove the blighted parts once 
a week, 


VIII.—Get Ready for Planting Orchard 


HERE will be many fruit trees and vines planted 
next seagon—and as usual a_ shockingly 
proportion of them will never produce profitably, 
largely because of poor preparation before the trees 


large 


are set. 

Let’s not wait until the time comes for the trees to 
arrive before we place for the orchard. 
The thing to do is to select the orchard site now and 
begin preparation now. If given very thorough prep- 
aration now, limed, fertilized, and sowed to a summer 


select the 


legume, then we will have made a start that may lead 








If this is not done, the 
nitrate of will in 
Most part at least remain 
inactive until rain falls or 
until it is brought into con- 
tact with moist 
subsequent cultivation. The 
fiitrate should 
fine and not 
lumps. 


soda 


soil by 


be crushed 
applied in 
A minimum appli- 
cation should rarely be un- 
der 100 pounds, and 200 
Pounds per acre is often 
more profitable than 100 
Pounds. It costs about the 
Same to apply 100 pounds 
as it does to apply 200 
pounds. 

















to the orchard’s making 
double the growth the first 
year that it would other- 
wise make. Soil prepara- 
tion, humus, plant food, 
and freedom from weeds 

these are the needs of 


our new orchard land, and 
we must get the land 
ready now if we are to 
have these essentials devel- 


oped as they should be. 


Now while be- 
ginning to come in is a 
time for us to re- 








fruit is 


good 


solve to have more and 
better fruit next year. 
Then stick to the resolu- 


tion. Is it not better to 
do that than to wish we 











» A good rule is to apply 
dressing four weeks be- 
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Says Uncle Sam: “I'll Help You Get an 
Agricultural Teacher” 


N 1917 Congress passed the so-called Smith-Hughes 
Act, making liberal appropriations t the 
teaching of agriculture and home the 
high America. Succeeding of 
Congress have continued or increased these 
ations, and individual states have made 
supplementary appropriations. Consequently it 
safe to say to any Progressive Farmer reader :— 


encourage 
economics in 
schools of sessions 
appropri- 
liberal 
seems 


alse 


If you have a high school near you, you can get a 
teacher of agriculture or home economics and the gov- 
ernment will pay one-half or more of the expense for 
you. 

This is an offer which every progressive rural com- 
munity in the South should certainly delight to accept. 
We say this not only because of what the Smith- 
Hughes agricultural high schools do for farm boys 
and girls, but also because of the service they render 
every class of persons in a farm neighborhood. 


Let us see what such high schools have done in rural 
communities right here in North Carolina these last 
twelve months. Five distinct classes of people have 
been reached by five distinct forms of service as fol- 
lows :— 


1, A two or four-year course in agriculture for the 
boys regularly enrolled in the high schools. About 
3,000 North Carolina boys were enrolled in courses of 
this type this year. 

2. Short unit courses for boys who ye enrolled in 
the small schools near agricultural high schools. The 
teachers of agriculture went to these schools from one 
to three times a week to meet the boys for instruction. 
Agricultural teachers in high schools reached about 
500 boys in this manner. 


3. Short courses, ranging in length from one to six 
months, for farm boys between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one out of school. In this group were 
the boys who were farming but who did not have time 
to attend the regular high school course. These 
courses were given during the winter months when 
farm work was not so pressing. Approximately 500 
boys took advantage of these courSes last winter. 


4. Short courses, ranging in length from ten to 
thirty lessons, for men and women who wanted specific 
information on how to improve certain farm practices. 
In one community twenty cotton farmers met one 
night each week for ten weeks to study the best meth- 
ods of farming under boll weevil conditions. In an- 
other community thirty women met in the afternoons 
for a twenty-lesson course on raising poultry. Alto- 
gether, over 2,000 men and women were enrolled in 
these courses this year. 

5. By personal visits to nearby farmers, the teachers 
of agriculture likewise gave aid and assistance on spe- 
cial problems to a large number of farmers. 

The instruction in all these courses is ‘based on ne 
principle of “learn by doing.” Therefore each 
who attends a course is expected to put into Peete 





on his home farm the methods taught. The home or 
practical work of the boys is called a “project.” This 
“project” may be the growing of a certain number of 
acres of crops or caring for some livestock enterprise. 
The men and women likewise apply in a practical way 


the methods they learned. One of the district super- 
visors in commenting on the work of the men and 
women who attended short courses in fifteen schools 


}. 


Said: 


Eight communities standardized on the variety 
of cotton, bought 2,830 bushels of purebred seed 
and they are planning to select their seed in the 
field this fall. Two communities have standardized 
on swine, and have bought forty-six purebred sows. 
Members of the evening classes bought and home- 
mixed 1,730 tons of fertilizer at an average saving 
of $6.50 a ton, or a total saving of $11,245. They 
also built thirty-four modern poultry houses, and 
purchased cooperatively thirty-five oil-burning 
hovers and twelve incubators. Eleven purebred 
seed and livestock associations have been formed. 
All of this is the direct result of the short courses 
n the fifteen schools.” 

For the purpose of securing better animals and seed 
for their projects and as an aid to marketing their 


products, the boys in each school have organized live- 
stock and seed associations. These associations have 
not only been the means of putting better seeds and 


home farms, but they have given 
the boys practice in the principles of buying and selling 
coéperatively. The in one carrying out 
motto, “Away with the scrub,” attended an 
auction sale where each one bought a bred gilt to take 

‘ee 
home to form the beginning of a purebred herd. We 
shall have some enterprising stockmen out of such 
material! 


animals on the boys’ 


hoys school, 


their 


Farm shop work is another important part of the 
agricultural course for boys. This year more than a 
young Tar Heels have started farm shops 
where they may do ordinary construction and 
jobs. The equipment for the shops, usually 
consisting of a work bench, tool cabinet and “home- 
made anvil,” was made by the boys, but the boys expect 


thousand 
at home 
repair 


to add other material each year until the shops are 
fully equipped. 
lVould it not be worth while to ask for a Smith- 


Flughes agricultural teacher for your high school and 
get work of this kind started among young and old in 


your community? 


bd “eé 
Being Educated—or “Exposed to an 
is further consolidation. Certainly we can never 
from the first to the seventh grades. Such a teacher 
any other person, young or old, to help him. He might 
eral failure. Neither can a teacher save a crop of 


e %9 
Education > 

Tis most important need of most rural schools 

hope to get effective teaching in schools where 
one teacher handles (or tries to handle) everybody 
is just as badly overcropped as one man would be if 
he tried to cultivate eighty acres of cotton without 
give a few acres “a lick and a promise” but he could 
not keep down the grass nor save the crop from gen- 
boys and girls from failure when each class only gets 
“a lick and a promise.” 


In the old days when a man’s speed was limited to 
that of a horse’s legs, school consolidation could not 
wisely go far. The coming of the “school truck,” 
however, has changed all that. And now when one 
teacher can give all her time and thought to helping 
children in one grade (instead of dividing her time 
and attention among seven grades), children are really 
making progress and getting somewhere. They are 
really getting educated instead of being merely “ex- 
posed to an education”—which is about the best that 
could be claimed for the old-fashioned one-teacher 
school. The children were “exposed to an education” 
—but in most cases it “didn’t take!” 


Better Support of the “Smith-Hughes” 
Program Needed 


T SEEMS to us unmistakable that the greatest op- 
[ verenit for getting in the rural South the types 

of education we need is found in the extension and 
development of the type of vocational education now 
fostered by national and state departments together 
under the so-called Smith-Hughes law. So far, the good 
results of this program have been principally seen in 
our high schools, but its influence should gradually 
reach all elementary schools as well. A great trouble, 
as Mr. Eason says on the next page is that “the bulk of 
our educational effort has been directed toward one end 
—meeting college entrance requirements.” Too many of 
our schools and too many of our teachers have cer- 
tainly erred in this respect, and consequently, have 
failed to make the school system effective and power- 
ful in influencing the lives of the 95 to 99 per. cent 
who do. not go:to college. This is the situation that 
the Smith-Hughes or vocational educational program 
sets out to rémédy. Aid it Ys helpifig’ both young and 


The Progressive Fi 


old. As Mr. D. Alexander of Lamar County, 
says :— 


mer 


Ala., 


“Not only are our boys and girls learning things 
that will help them make a better living than their 


parents have made, but we older people are also 
being helped by the schools. Ten-day short courses 
for farmers are held at many schools and colleges 
every summer. Agricultural teachers everywhere 
are teaching the famers how to do many things 
that were not taught in an earlier day. Home eco- 
nomics teachers are making better housekeepers of 
our girls than their mothers have been.” 


for 


Raleigh, 
send your boys and girls, and 
progressive farm parents will yet 


HE state short course North Carolina boys 
yet too late t we hope 


Send Your Youngsters to Raleigh Next 
Week 

and girls will be held June 23 to June 28 at the 

State College of Agriculture. It is not 

many arrange to 

do so. 


A charge of $1.50 a day will be made to cover the 
expenses of board, lodging, and the use of tools, ma- 
terials and other equipment used in conducting the 
courses. This charge must be paid at the time of 
registration. Bona fide club members not under twelve 
or over nineteen years of age will be admitted to the 
short course upon recommendation of the county agent 
in charge. The railroads have granted reduced 
from all points in the state. 


rates 
An unprecedentedly large number of club members 


should take advantage of the great opportunity offered 
by this course. 


Smith-Hughes Boys Do Real Farm Work 
T: WHAT extent do boys who study vocational 


agriculture in the high school engage in farm- 
ing? In an attempt to answer this question, the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education recently se- 


cured information concerning 7,552 students in thirty- 
five states who had studied agriculture one or 
more in the high school. 


year 


Out of every 100 former students of vocational agri- 
culture, it was found that— 


59 are now farming, 

are in occupations related to agriculture, 
have gone to agricultural colleges, 

to non-agricultural colleges, 

are engaged in non-agricultural occupations. 


_ 
Mon 


11 


It was also found that boys in agricultural courses 
take more interest in school work. Out of every 100 
agricultural students, only 16 failed to enter school the 
following year, while for all high school students, 37 
out of every 100 do not enter school the following year. 


EEP the cotton busy setting squares. When the 
weevil has no more squares to work on, then it at- 


tacks the bolls. Late squares help to save the late 
bolls, and cultivation helps make the squares. 


HE teacher who molds character in addition to 

“teaching school” finds remuneration in his work 
that his associates can never enjoy, so long as they 
consider theirs as tasks that must be performed rather 
than the exercise of a noble privilege. 


HERE is no education outside of the channel and 

current of life,” says Walter Barnes. “Education 
must at every turn parallel and accompany life in all 
its interests and activities, finding in life its program 
and its processes and bringing back into life its 
products.” 


“To THE farm boy who really wants to go through 
college, there is a good chance,” says A. H. Hasty 
in his article on another page. And Mr. Hasty is well 
qualified to speak on this subject, for he finished two 
years high school and four years college with only 
$100 aid from his father. He adds: “The main thing 
is to set your aim and stick to it through the hard 
times as well as the easy. There are always a few 
jobs in the dining halls, around some of the buildings, 
or some place in town for the fellow who really wants 
them.” 


Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association of 
the Carolinas and Virginia takes a great forward 
step in the appointment of Rufus R. Patterson as 
general manager of the organization. Mr. Patterson 
is one of the best equipped tobacco authorities im 
America, and by having a manager’to give his entire 
time to the work of codérdinating and unifying the 
several departments of the organization it should be 
put on a basis of constantly increasing efficiency. At 
the same time the association is fortunate in retaining 
the financial genius of ‘Mr. Oliver J. Sands, chairman 
of. the board of directors, who will ¢ontinue to | 
after the finances of the association. 
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“wN A MULTITUDE of counselors there is safety,’ 
wrote Solomon of old. The wisdom of getting 
many opinions on a subject and then trying to 

combine the best ideas of all has again been illustrated 
in The Progressive Farmer’s experience this year. 
Some months ago we announced a 
series of ten great economic and 
social problems for discussion by 
our readers, and the answers re- 
ceived have been exceedingly stim- 
ulating and thoughtful. 

For this issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer the subject announced 
was: “Js Our Present Educational 
System Adapted to the Farmers’ 
Needs and Interests? If Not, in 
Should It Be Improved?” 





CLARENCE POR 


What Ways 


Rural Schools Need a Rural Curriculum 


" E NEED to begin at the beginning—we need 
a curriculum for rural schools suited to the 
needs of farm children,” writes Mrs. Chris- 

tian Guild, Louisa County, Va., and this thought is 

echoed and emphasized more than perhaps any other 

one idea in the discussion by our readers. Mr. A, R., 

Hogue, principal of School, Morgan 

County, Tenn., who has been in public school work in 

Tennessee and county superintendent, 

county supervisor, and high school principal, 

the situation with much emphasis in the following 


Petros High 


Georgia as 
States 


letter :— 

“Qur educational system is not adapted to the 
farmer's needs and interests. Neither is it adapted 
to the needs and interests of any other class, It 
furnishes employment to children for a long period 
of time, for the completion of a task that should 
not occupy over half the time it now does. 
= is nothing more than the accumulation of < 

v principles that enable the possessor to take his 
te in the world’s activities. Unfortunately, 
these principles are buried beneath an avalanche of 
useless debris that must be gathered and sorted by 
the child. This takes up many years of the child’s 
school life, so much so that the great majority of 
children newer reach the aim for which the school 
exists. 

“Reading, writing, and arithmetic are as import- 
ant today as they were when ‘the three R’s’ con- 
stituted the course of study. They are ——— 
to the enjoyment and the prosperity of the farmer 
and his offspring. Without them business cannot 
be transacted, and good citizenship cannot be at- 
tained. 

“On account of the cumbersome load that chil- 
dren are required to carry, a great proportion fall 
out of the ranks of the school army before the 
first three grades are finished. That means that 
the school has given very few useful lessons. 
They have learned by rote that Baby Ray has a 
dog, and that Kitty Fisher has lost her pocket, 
and that when Little Bo Peep’s sheep return they 
will bring their tails behind them. With such 
knowledge as this over 50 per cent of the children 
must be content and must grow to manhood and 
womanhood. 

“Children are required in almost every school to 
spend day after day in learning matter that no one 
expects them to put to service when their school 
days are over. They spend over half their time 
i trying to solve puzzling problems and to master 
useless matter that can never be used in the com- 
munity in which they live and has no more prac- 
tical or cultural value than a wire ring puzzle.” 
“The rural educational system of America is adapted 

to the times of the Revolutionary War,” writes Mr. B. 
Yorkstone Hogg of Saint Lucie County, Florida, who 
adds: “Today we figure paper in the schools the same 
way they did during the Revolutionary War, and most 
of our educational facilities are the same way.” Mr. 
Hogg’s remark will no doubt remind many of us of 
the time we spent at school in learning that— 

24 sheets make 1 quire; 

20 quires make 1 ream; . 

2 reams make 1 bundle; 

5 bundles make 1 bale 
and have probably never had any occasion to remember 
since. And yet farm boys and girls are still being 
turned out of school every year without being taught 
how to compute the value of a fertilizer formula or 
the principles of compounding a feeding ration for 
their livestock! 

Mr. P. fason, Jackson, Miss., tells us of a rural 
high school which is giving fourteen times as much of 
Its teaching effort to foreign languages as to agricul- 
ture, and he adds: “A similar situation exists in a vast 
Majority of our schools of the South. Our educational 

' System encourages our boys, and,girls to leave the farm. 


F ps The curriculum plays its part in this tenc lency. ‘More- ° 


_ ver, nearly all school addresses you ‘hear in the col- 


Many of our schools 
emphasized the importance of education as a step into 


County, Ark., 


schools poorly adapted to rural needs, as Mr. 
suggests, the children lose interest. They do not see 
that the school is getting them anywhere. How then 
can we get an educational system to remedy the evils 
just pointed out? Mr. R. D. County, 
Tenn., makes this very practical suggestion : 


farm boy who has just 


ly felt. 


Pea oo 





By CLARENCE POE 


leges and high schools hold up the record of some 
unusually successful fellow who has gone to the city 
and made an outstanding success in some profession 
and many of our teachers have 


the professions—the white collar jobs.” 


Hubbard, of Yell 


It is no wonder that Mr. R. J. 


says :— 


“In the large cities boys find manual training 
and training for business and the girls are offered 
domestic science and art, which give them a start 
in life’s work, and the literary and musical training 
give them training for social activities. In the 
country school, the boy or girl does not realize that 
he is going to school for the purpose of training 
himself to make a good farmer and citizen. He 
looks upon school as a matter of course and does 
not get the connection between school and hgme.’ 


How Can Rural Schools Be Made to Fit 


Farm Needs? 


URAL schools need to be adapted to country life 
not merely for the practical information which 
but also because in 


LLubbard 


pupils will thus obtain 


Miller, Giles 


“In all of the Southern states wonderful prog- 
ress has been made since Congress poeeos the 
Smith-lHughes Act providing for federal aid in the 
teaching of vocational agriculture. State boards 
of vocational education have been formed, but 
Smith-Hughes funds available are not enough to 
put agriculture in all rural high schools What 
the farmers of the South need is to get behind the 
state legislatures and demand more money for the 
already existing boards of vocational education, 
to be used in helping rural schools put pro actical 
vocational agriculture in their curricula.’ 


It is decidedly encouraging to get a message from a 
graduated from one of the 
high schools where the influence of the Smith-Hughes 
vocational educational program has made itself strong 
Here is such an inspiring message from Olin 
3inkley, a sixteen-year-old farm hoy of Iredell County, 
C., who writes from the viewpoint of a new high 


school graduate :— 


“The pupils are taught the great need codp- 
eration, and how farmers may succeed through co 
Operation. Many experiments are carried on, and 
students are taught how to select seed for the best 
results, how to feed and what to feed livestock, 
how to improve land, and many other things essen- 


tial to successful farming. 








COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


EAD what is said in the next column under 

the heading, “A Book to Get,” and then read 

our Arkansas friend’s list of beloved things 
as follows :— 


I love to plant seeds of promise in the spring and 
watch the development of the upward-straining seed 
lings, especially those that are unfamiliar. I am al 
ways careful to include some of these strangers in 
my seed supplies for the delight of forming new ac 
quaintances. 

I enjoy all young life on the farm, the frisking 
colts, calves, and lambs; the downy chickens and the 
birds building nests nearby; even the fat little pigs 
are cunning when playing. 

To see our collie go out and watch the road about 
the time he thinks his master should return, and 
listen to his quick short bark of welcome when he 
first catches sight of the familiar figure. 

I love to stand on our porch, which commands a wide 
view, and watch the storm king marshal his forces 
of murky clouds, flashing lightning, rolling thunder, 
and dashing rain, and go sweeping over the country; 
then later to see the first shaft of sunshine come 
filtering through a rift and turn the raindrops into 
rainbows of promise for a freshened and revived coun- 
tryside. 

To watch the changing lights and shades play across 
the top of old Mt. Magazine and see the smoke from 
a train of cars in its softly sinuous trail against the 
long range of hills to the south. 

Best of all, I love to sit on the porch through 
the dusk of early evening with man-o-mine, as we 
talk over the events of the day, plan for the mor- 
row, or just sit in silent comradeship while we enjoy 
the voices of the night, especially the song of the 
mockingbird, and await the whistle of the train that 
announces our hour of retirement. 
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Mr. Eason (to whom we are giving first prize 
with our pres- 
remedy it. Here 


contest) not only knows what is wrong 
ent educational system, but how to 


sending you a list of ‘Country 
but if you use it, please do not let it take the place 
belonging to one poem about nature or country life. 


the following lines on 
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Are Our Public Schools Efficient? 


Progressive Farmer Readers Suggest Needed Improvements 


“Our great educators realize that a man cannot 
be a successful farmer unless he is educated, for 
a tarmer must be a naturalist, mechanic, and busi- 
ness man. Therefore, our school system has been, 
and is being, adjusted to meet the needs of the 
farmer. The 
study agriculture, and are training them in such a 
way that they may go out into life and make suc 
cesstul farmers, and altogether I feel that out 
educational system is adapted to the farmer's needs 
and interests.” 


Our First Prize Letter 
FE HAVE just quoted an effective 
from Mr, P. H. Eason, a thoughtful and ex 


teachers are encouraging boys to 


perienced educational worker in 


are five definite ideas of his as follows :— 


“1. Our educational system has not established 
the dignity of labor. We have come a long way in 
the development of our civilization since the 
shackled slave bent to his task in the ships of 
Phoenicia, but the attitude of mind which looks on 
all work with the hands as more or less menial 
and degrading still exists. The father still tells his 


son to get an education so that he will ‘not have to 
work,’ \s it took of struggle and 
bloodshed to establish the freedom of labor, so 
must we struggle today through our educational 
system and otherwise to establish in the minds of 
all mankind the dignity of labor 


reneratlions 


(Concluded on page 12, column 3) 


ox XN 
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A Book to Cot 


N ARKANSAS 
of “Country 
next column, and writes us as 


Cups of Illusion 


woman reader sends 


am saving every one of these poems | had no idea 
there were so many beautiful poems about country life 
before. The poem is the tirst thing | look for when 


The Progressive Farmer comes, and I am always dis- 
appointed if anything else, no matter how good, has 
heen allowed to supplant it.” 
feature this week, therefore, 
we are going to call attention to a book of poems and 
quote one from it Two South Carolinians, DuBose 
Hleyward and Henry Bellaman, are adding to the liter- 
ary fame of the Palmetto State just now by the excel- 
lence of their verse. Mr 
new volume, 
Co., Boston, $1.50), whose quality is represented by 


As our “Book to Get” 


Bellaman has just issued 


“Cups of Illusion,’ (Houghton, 


“A Charleston Garden” :— 
I love old gardens best— 

tired old gardens 

that rest in the sun 


There the rusty tamarisk 

and knotted fig trees 

lean on the wall, 

and- paper whites break rank 

to wander carelessly 

among tall grasses 

The yellow roses 

slip from the trellis, 

and the wistaria goes adventuring 
to the neighboring trees 


The forgotten comfort 

of the wilderness comes again 
The legend of the twisted walks 
is broken, 

and the marble seats are green 
like woodland banks. 


ox Xe Xs 
The Beauty of Great Trees 


ECENTLY when Stephen T. Mather was asked 
to name the seven wonders of America, he named 
“the giant trees of our na- 
” and incidentally raised the gallant King 
of Belgium still higher in our estimation by letting us 
know how much he also admires great trees :-— 


as one of the seven 


“The giant trees of our national parks: the 
great sequoias of California; the General Sherman 
tree, the oldest living thing in the world (at the 
birth of Moses it was a well-grown sapling). The 
Mariposa grove in the Yosemite has sequoias of the 
noblest type. It was in this grove that we ar- 
ranged a luncheon for King Albert of Belgium 
when he was visiting this country. He was so 
struck by the wonderful beauty of the trees that 
he called that day his greatest day in America.” 


oe se oe 
A Thought for the Week 


F A man does not make new acquaintances as he 
advances through life, he will soon find himself left 
A man should keep his friendship in con- 
stant Fepait —Satnuel Johnson, ie 


alone. 


(5), 747 


criticism 


Mississippi. 
in our 


us the list 
Things I Love Most,” used in the 
follows: “I am 


Things I Love Most,’ 


Mifflin 
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Livestock Suggestions for June 


Popularity of Mule as Work Animal 
Increases 


HE popularity of the mule as a work animal is 

constantly increasing, in the South. 

In 1910 the total number of mules on farms and 
ranches in the United States was 4,209,769. During 
the decade from 1910 to January 1, 1920, this number 
increased 5,432,391, or 
crease of or 
mately 30 per cent. 

It is principally in the Cotton 
Belt states of the South that the 
most use of the mule is made, as 
is evidenced by the fact that these 
nine states have 3,172,797 mules. 
Of all the mules in the United 
States, this is approximately three- 
fifths. These Cotton Belt states 
are Texas, Georgia, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. 

The total number of horses in the above nine states 
on January 1, 1920, was 2,855,257, or only about 90 per 
cent as many as mules. Only Texas and Oklahoma of 
these nine states have more horses than mules. 

Texas leads off with the largest number of mules, 
having 845,932. Georgia is second with 406,351. Of 
the Southern states that are outside of what is com- 
monly known as the Cotton Belt states, 

Tennessee leads with 352,510 mules. Ken- 
tucky has 292,857. 

A complete discussion of mule produc- 

tion will be found in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1341, which may be obtained free 
of charge from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
It will be found valuable and interesting. 
Among other things, there is a complete 
discussion of the proper feeding of mules 
m it. 


especially 


an in- 


approxi- 


to 


TAIT BUTLER 


J 
Governor Lowden’s Message 
Frank O. 
Lowden’s before the 39th 
Annual Convention of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, at Rich- 
4, attracted 


WO features of President 


address 


mond, Virginia, June special 
attention. 

reference to the 
in the 


One of was 
special 
South. 


“T have known something of the 
South. I am farming in one section 
of the South now and have been for 
many years, and I know of no part of 
the country which has many 


these his 
opportunit for dairying 
On this point he said :— 


1¢s 


has sO 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


cow-testing association. If these associations 
were general, if they covered the entire field of 
dairy production, no one can but believe that a 
very substantial percentage of the cows now pro- 
ducing would have been slaughtered long ago, thus 
reducing production enough to have stabilized the 
price of their products. Therefore, we have been 
stressing cow-testing associations among our breed- 
ers and among our members with all our vigor 
during the last year, and if now, to say nothing of 
the past, we can so increase the number of cow- 
testing associations to eliminate one-third of 
the non-prolitable cows of this country, we will 
soon stabilize the milk market and the market for 
dairy products upon a fair basis. Calf clubs go 
particularly well with cow-testing associations, 
and, therefore, we have been giving a good deal of 
attention te them.” 


the 


as 


Removing Warts From Mules 


READER wishes to know how to remove warts 
from a mule. 


There are several methods of removing warts, 
the one to be used depending upon the size and shape 
of the wart. First, the warts may be snipped off with 
a pair of scissors and the hemorrhage checked with 
styptic pencil. They are also removed by applying a 
few drops of nitric or strong acetic acid to them once 


be carried over. 
furnishing good pasture with 
a supplementary grain ration if needed. 


lambs intended for breeding should 


Keep them growing by 


4. Most good stockmen find it advisable to add salt 

to the grain mixture as it is being compounded. When 
cattle go to pasture do not forget to continue the salt 
regularly. It is best to have a covered salt box in the 
pasture which is kept filled with rock salt, thus giving 
animals access to it at all times. 
5. It is only human for the farmer as well as others 
to overlook the time when extreme seasonal changes 
take place. Remember that the brood sow and her 
pigs need shade and water. Otherwise the first exceed- 
ingly warm day may cause trouble. 


6. Crimson clover haying is at hand, Use every 
precaution in feeding such to horses and mules. It is 
best to mix such hay with oat hay or some other 
roughage to prevent hay balls forming in the stomach. 
This is important. 


7. Remember the silage corn for your cattle and 
sheep. Plant a sufficient acreage to fill the silo, re- 
membering that on the average under Southern condi- 
tions the tonnage per acre is not large. It is best not 
to figure on more than six to seven tons per acre. If 
the season is favorable the surplus can be-cut or har- 
vested for dry corn. 

8. Take care of your pastures. Do not allow weeds 
te take them. Run the mower over as frequently as 

needed to cut and help destroy noxious 
weeds. This also makes the available 
pasture more palatable. Help to destroy 
the axiom that a pasture is a field with a 
fence around it where grass does not 
grow. Pastures must not only be seeded 
but they must be fertilized and have at- 
tention the same as other crops. 


9. Dependable work stock is part of 
the farmer’s capital. The best animal can 
be rendered useless by allowing the shoul- 
ders to become galled, sore or swollen. 
The chief thing to do to avoid such a con- 
dition is, first, to use collars that fit. See, 
too, that the draft is not too low. Do not 
allow the hames to become loose at the top 
and thus lower the trace aftachment. If 
the load comes below the point of the 
shoulder it will be sure to. cause trouble. 

Clean the perspiration other ac- 
cumulation from the collar scraping 
with the back of a knife or other smooth 
instrument, then rub clean and smooth 
with a cloth. A accumulation on 
the collar may start a severe sore shoul- 
der. If this should occur, bathe with cold 
salt water. 

10. Do not overlook your summer pas- 
ture crops. The cheapest feed available 


and 
by 


small 





natural advantages for dairying and 
in| which other have been 
predominant over dairying as_ the 
southern part of our country. They ae 
raise legumes of all kinds in most is about 18 
parts of the South more easily than 
we do in the North. They have an advantage in 
the way of climate which permits the cattle to tind 
green pastures during the larger part of the year 
that we do not find in the North. They also require 
less expensive buildings for shelter for the cattle 
than we do in the North; and with all these ad- 
vantages, I hope that this convention held here in 
Richmond may result in emphasizing the dairying 
interest of all parts of the South.” 
The President 
was with reference to cow-testing associations :— 


interests 
This 


second feature of Lowden's address 


“Cow-testing associations have been emphasized 
more and more strongly by our organization,” he 
said, “and I think there never was a time in the 
history of our industry when larger emphasis 
should be put upon cow-testing associations than 
now. 

“As you know, to your regret, the dairy indus- 
try began to suffer a little bit from the same 
cause that has depressed other branches of agricul- 
ture during recent years, namely, the lowering of 
the basic price of its products. Now, I know of no 
other branch of agriculture in which we have the 
means already at hand, if we will only avail our- 
selves of them, of so adjusting production to con- 
sumption as to stabilize prices and to keep prices 
upon a reasonable level. No one would doubt for 
a moment that if all the cows that were producing 
milk last year at a loss to the owner, even with the 
better prices that prevailed then than now, had 
been slaughtered, every one would have been better 
off than now, and no one can resist the conviction 
that if that had been done we would not now have 
a declining milk market. 

“As I said a moment. ago, I know of no other 
branch of agriculture in which we have the means 
at hand of so accurately adjusting..preduction. ta. 
consumption as we havevin thisindwstry throogch 


splendid 
stallion 
champion 


RED OAK, A GRAND CHAMPION MORGAN STALLION 
Texas A. & M. College, was 
at the Fort Worth Fat Stock Show in 1923 and 1924, 
Morgan stallion at the Dallas State Fair a number 


years old and is wonderful show stallion. 


stallion, owned by 


daily. If the neck of the wart is sufficiently long, a 
rubber band may be used or a string may be tied tightly 
around it close to the surface of the body in such a 
way as to cut off circulation, and thus cause the wart 
to slough off. 


Ten Livestock Suggestions 


HIE things to be done by the livestock man in 


use of 


silage 


June around the 

pastures and preparation for growing 
corn, which is winter pasture for the livestock grower,” 
says R. S. the Animal Husbandry Division, 
North Carolina Experiment Station. Mr. Curtis 
gives ten suggestions for this month :— 


revolve principally 


Curtis of 


against using 
stock because of its watery 
June will many hot nights for the 
work animals. They will rest much better in the open 
and if a pasture lot is available where the animals will 


1. Former have advised 
early pasture 


nature 


statements 
for work 


ll bring on 


be handy for their morning duty so much the better. 

2. The first year of the young animal's life is im- 
portant. It is a great temptation to cut down on feed 
bills by turning the calves and yearling cattle on pas- 
ture to shift for themselves. If the pasture is good 
there will be nothing needed in addition. It is false 
economy, however, to allow such animals to run down 
in condition when a pound of grain each day would 
carry them through the summer in good flesh. 

3. Provide frequent changes of’ pastures for sheep 
and lambs, the latter‘especially: ‘Drench every three or 
_four weeks with 1 per cent solution of copper sulphate 


done-atterat leaséa 12-hour fast? Only 


grand 
ane 
of 


for the farmer is that which is produced 
on the farm. Always have a_ supply 
growing. If it not needed for pasture 
it can be made into hay. 


Livestock Notes 


peak of the heavy marketward movement of 
apparently in February of 
Receipts at sixty-seven public mar- 
fell the correspond- 
year first time since 
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In controlling lice on cattle, the use of some good 
coal tar dip is very effective when applied as a spray 
to every part of the animal's body. For cleaning up 
the skin and preventing ringworm and other skin 
troubles, the following. treatment recommended: 
Take a soft cloth, dip into warm, raw _ linseed oil, 
squeeze out the surplus oil and rub thoroughly over 
the back, neck, head, ears, and other part of the ami- 
mal’s body whefe lice may be found. If the oil 18 
washed off by rain or groomed off, repeat the treatment 
If the cattle are out in the hot sun 
lightly, or some other 


is 


in a week or so. 
the oil should 
remedy used. 


applied 


A new market for fresh pork was opened in April, 
when the French government agreed to accept this 
product at three of its ports. Heretofore, France has 
declined to accept fresh pork from this country, but 
the use of new methods of cooling which make pork 
safe, even when eaten raw, as customary to some 
extent in France and other European countries, Was 
sufficient to overcofne their objections to the product. 
It is too early to predict just how large an export 


be 


is 


“pusiness may develop from this source. 
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Value 


of College Training Stressed By Dr. Long 


Foremost South Carolina Agricultural Leader Sends 
Earnest Message to All Our Young People 








LONG 


DR. 


Dr. W. W. Long, Dirctor of the 
Agricultural Service of 
South Carolina, is one of the most 


Extension 


earnest, aggressive and successful 
agricultural leaders in the South to- 
day. 

Dr. Long is not a cold scientist, 
content merely to impart to his peo- 
ple such facts and statistics as he 
finds appropriate. On the contrary, 
he is a big-hearted lover of humanity, 
fired by a genuine passion to enrich 
the lives of all the rural folk of our 
Southland. 

And to this end he contributes on 
this page a message to all the young 
people who read the Progressive 
Farmer—a message that should in- 
spire them to make a real start this 
week toward finding out more about 
thé colleges listed below. 

Write such of them as you think 
you might be interested in. 











COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clomson Agricultural Colloge 
of South Carotina and 
United States Department of 
Agriculture cotporating 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Clemson College, S. C., May 28, 1924. 
Dear Boys and Girls: 


Did you ever stop to think how FORTUNATE you are to be living in the South? 
Here is what one famous man says of our wonderful section: 


“This Southern land of ours, blessed beyond any other equal area 
on the earth in natural resources, is certain to become one of the great- 
est centers of wealth-creation in all the world. The marvelous material 
development of New England will be far surpassed by the material devel- 
opment of the South. The leaders in that development will of necessity 
be college bred men and women. They will have the power to shape 
the thought and culture and the material development of that section. 
Or, if they fail, men and women from other sections will come into the 
South and utilize these God-given advantages, and the Southern boy and 
the Southern girl will to a certain extent become the ‘hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water’ for those who, having prepared themselves by 
education, will become the leaders in the South’s mighty affairs in the 
coming years.” 
in rural communities—farmers, teachers, 


as workers, home-makers, and community 
training. 


We need far more college trained folks 
preachers, doctors, business men; and women 
leaders who have had the benefits of college 


_And the individual farm boy and girl needs the benefits of college training as 
much as the community needs the services of college-trained citizens. To be without a 
college education nowadays is a serious handicap to anybody in almost any line of 
activity. 


I should especially like to appeal to farm fathers and mothers to make the project 
ef college education for their boys and girls a coéperative effort between parents and 
children. Be willing to make sacrifices for the young folks but insist that they also 
make sacrifices. Let them pay their way as far as possible. Teach them to be econom- 
ical and to get through college without unnecessary expenses. And above all, let them feel 
that the sacrifices of their parents impose an obligation on them; let them dedicate 
themselves to lives of patriotism and human service as well as to bread-winning. 


But after all, Boys and Girls, it is up to you individually. Your parents can help. 
You, however, are the “Master of your own Destiny.” Don’t let procrastination or 
carelessness deprive you of your tremendous opportunities to become a useful and influ- 
ential citizen of the South and the United States. 


“More Farm Boys and Girls for Our Colleges Next 
Fall” is a program I heartily endorse. 


How many of you, Boys and Girls, endorse this program? Will you do your part 
by writing, at least, one of the colleges listed below-——not tomorrow but today? 


It may be the turning point in your life. 
Sincerely your friend, 


Bary 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Blacksburg Va. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON INSTITUTE, 
Danville, Va. 
NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE (Women), 
Raleigh, N. C. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Durham, N. C. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 
Guilford College, N. C. 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davidson, N. C. 
DAVENPORT COLLEGE (Women), 
Lenoir, N. C. 
LENOIR-RHYNE COLLEGE, 
Hickory, N. C. 
ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
Wilson, N. C. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE (Women), 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF DUE WEST, 
Due West, S. C. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE (Women), 
Anderson, S. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 
Clinton, S. C. 


LANDER COLLEGE (Women), 
Greenwood, S. C. 


FURMAN UNIVERSITY, 
Greenville, S. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 
PEACE INSTITUTE (Women), 
Raleigh, N. C. 
STONEWALL JACKSON COLLEGE 
(Women), 

Abingdon, Va. 
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The Progressive Forme 


Aim at an Education and Then Get It 


Hard Work and Self-Denial Will Carry One Through School, Says Lad Who Tried It 





OR the fellow who sets his aim to 

F.. through college there is always a 

way, no matter what his financial 

standing may be: Many times boy 

thinks he cannot go to college because 

he hasn't the money, 

while if he only 

knew it he could 

work out a_ plan 

whereby he would 

be enabled to get 

through and get far 

greater benefits 

from it than the av- 

erage fellow who 

A. HL HASTY has all the money 
he needs. 

The above statement is made after a 


personal experience along the same line. 
In 1914 my chances of getting through 


college were as few as almost any boy 


in the state, but after 10 years of cour- 
ageous effort I have been able to com- 
plete two years in high school and five 
in college with only $100 outside aid, 
which came from my father. 

On the first of October 1914 I left 
home for high school at Tifton (Geor- 


gia) A. & M., and was able to enter jun- 
ior class in that school. By working all 
my spare time I was able to get through 
with only $100 aid from home that year. 


The summer following this I worked 
on the school farm at $20 per month 
and board and in the fall I was given 


a job as dormitory inspector which paid 
my rent board for the year. 
It was necessary for me to borrow about 
$100 that year for other 
necessities, but this repaid after 
graduation. This last year in high school 
full to 
attend, only other being 


room and 


clothing and 
was 
was my first nine months school 
be able to 
more than five months. 


One 


After finishing high school I was for- 
tunate enough to get a place as superin- 


By A. H. 


tendent of the school farm for a period 


of two years at a salary of $50 per 
month and board. This of course was 

good price at the beginning, in 191¢ 
but price soon became so high that on 
an average it was only a mediocre sal- 
ary. The experience of working a 125- 
acre farm with school boys only was 
worth a world toward gaining an edu- 
cation. 

In February, 1917, I was working in 
the wood shop and an emery wheel ex- 
ploded and one quarter of it hit me 
breaking my left arm and cutting a 
large gash in my side. This accident 
kept me in bed six weeks and away 
from work about three months. In this 
case the doctor's bill cost me about $200, 
but I was fortunate in being able to 


draw my pay just the same. 

One month before my two years time 
was out with the school, I joined the 
Army and spent five months in 
at a salary of $30 per month, but about 
$6 of this each month went to insurance, 


service 


leaving me with only about $24 per 
month, out of which I was able to save 
but little 

In December, 1918, I was discharged 


from the Army and took a job as clerk 
in the sausage department with Swift & 

at Moultrie, 
there at an average salary of 
about $80 per month for eight months. 
It was necessary for me to work until 
10 or 11 o'clock at night several times 
in ordtér to get my pay up to this mark, 
as | was working on the hour basis. At 
the end of the eight months, or in Sep- 
tember, 1919, I entered the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture with about $650 
that I had gaved out of the three years’ 
work. 


Company Georgia, and 


worked 


My first year in college cost a little 


Carolinas- Virginia 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Typhoid Fever 


what is called the typhoid 
Certain diseases have 
of the year in which 
prevalent. Pneumonia 
prevail in the winter 
months, | typhoid 
fever 
fever 
mer 





HIS 
season. 
tain 
they are more 
and. diphtheria 


is 
cer- 


seasons 


and = malarial 

in the sum- 
months. 

Typhoid fever 
germs usually 
carried by flies— 
therefore, are 
more apt to have it 
during fly season. 
We do get the 
germs sometimes in drinking water and 
milk, but no matter what route the germs 
take—water, milk, food—they come 
from the bowel movements (excreta) of 
a human who having or has had 
typhoid. 


are 


we 





DR. REGISTER 


or 
is 


Typhoid fever is not only an individ- 
ual problem, but is a community prob- 
lem. No matter how careful the indi- 
vidual family is, if the community is lax 
in sanitary methods and practices, sooner 
or later, typhoid may overtake the indi- 


vidual. 
How Carried 

E SHOULD first understand just 

how we get typhoid, before we can 
appreciate the measures used to prevent 
#t. Typhoid fever is a germ disease, and 
the name of the germ is bacillus typho- 
sus, and it can only be seen with a micro- 
scope. Typhoid germs pass from hu- 


man being to human being. The germs 
are swallowed in water, milk, or food, 
and grow and multiply in the bowels and 
cause typhoid. The bowel movements of 
the sick are disposed of 
manner, and some portion, which might 
be small with the naked 
eye, yet containing millions of germs, 
may curried by flies or otherwise 
(soiled fingers, ete.,) to food 
drink, in a weeks’ time 
would come down with typhoid. 


in a careless 


too to be seen 
be 
and 


we 


our 


and few 


How to Prevent 


HERE are two ways to 

phoid. First, everybody in a 
munity should make his premises sani- 
tary. Goad throughout _ the 
house, especially kitchen-porch and 
kitchen. Drinking water well protected 
from surface clean, 
and last but by no means least, a sani- 
tary privy, one that keeps the flies out. 
Send to your state board of health for 
bulletins on how to build privies. 


prevent ty- 


com- 


sereens 


drainage, premises 


If you have a case of typhoid in your 


home, the one that does the nurs- 
ing should not cook for the family, 
but, if the cook is nurse too,. then 


the hands should be thoroughly washed 


HASTY 


better than $400, due to high prices and 


my lack of knowledge of how to spend 


money to the best advantage. At the 
close of my first year | tried my hand 
at selling books and managed to sell 
about $1,200 worth, but due to poor 
management and high delivering ex- 


penses along witha heavy railroad fare, 
to break 


| was only able even with the 
summer's experience as my pay. This 
business however can be made a paying 
one with proper management and hard 


work if the location is carefully selected. 


During my sophomore year it was 
necessary for me to borrow about $300 
and by the end of that year it seemed 
that | would be compelled to drop out 


at least, but at this time | 
was offered a job-as student assistant 
on the experiment plats which are run 


for a while 


in connection with the college. In order 
to get the job it was necessary for me 
to spread my junior and senior years 


over three years as about one third of 


my time during the school year was 
taken up by field work and the whole 
summers were spent in the field. With 
this job I have been able to bear my 
own expenses and pay back all that I 
borrowed previous to that time. 

My total earnings for the 10-year 
period that I have been away from 


home are $4,700, and out of this I have 
managed to live fairly reasonable and 
pay out for insurance $500 and for doc- 
bill around $200. This left me 
$4,000 to pay my living expenses for 10 


tor’'s 


years and get through college without 
having to live on the very closest 
economy. Besides this I have been able 


to go about over the state considerably 
and some in other states which was all 
paid for out of the above. 


At first glance this may seem hard to 


undertake, but when I consider t J 
perience and benefit I have « d 
from it I do not feel that I ha en 
so greatly handicapped after all ere 
were times when it looked discoutr ng 
to see the other fellow have he 
needed and me having to wor but 
when I[ realize how much easier it will 
be for me to take hold of work than if 
I had not been forced to it already, J 
do not feel discouraged. Also there are 
many places that | now see where | 
could have saved and have gotten 


through with money ahead. Had I been 
physically fit for military service during 
my last two years I could have earned 
about $10 per month there and have had 
uniforms to wear which would have 
saved me possibly $300. Another place 
that | could have saved about $4 per 
month for three years would have been 


by eating at the college dining hall in- 
stead of at private boarding houses, 
Also if I had been pushed more I could 


have saved $200 to $300 that I spent in 
travel that was not absolutely 
sary. ° 


neces- 

Of course these places are not open 
to everyone, but generally a fellow has 
an opportunity of making his way if he 
sets his aim and sticks to it. There are 
always a few jobs in the dining halls, 
around the buildings or some 
place in town for the fellow who really 
wants them. Had I known to begin with 
what I was to do, it would have been 
much easier, but I did not at first start 
with the aim of going through college. 


some of 


To the fellow who really wants to go 
through college regardless of his finan- 


cial standing, I say there is a good 
chance. The main thing is to set his 
aim and stick to it through the hard 


times as well as the easy. No boy could 
have much less opportunity than | had 
and than hundreds8of others that I have 
met with since coming to college. 


Farm Home Hints 


with some good antiseptic before cook- 
ing. Everything about the patient 
should be kept scrupulously clean, and 
all should be treated with anti- 
septics and disposed of out of reach of 
flies, and where it will not contaminate 
drinking water or milk. 


excreta 


Second is vaccination. Everybody 
should be vaccinated against typhoid 
fever. In the war between the states 


there were 27,056 deaths from typhoid 
fever in the Union Army and _ probably 
great or greater numbers in the 
Southern army. In the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898, every regiment devel- 
oped typhoid fever within eight weeks 
after it went into camp. In the World 
War, the quite different, for 
every soldier was vaccinated against ty- 
phoid, but a few had typhoid in their 
systems before entering the army. Out 
of our army of 4,128,478 at home and 
abroad, we had only 1,529 cases, and 227 


as 


story is 


deaths for the whole period we were in 
the war. In other words, 37 cases and 
§ deaths for every 100,000 men. 


If you do not have a sanitary privy, 


build one. . If you are not vaccinated 
against typhoid, have it done at once. 
If it has been three years since you 





No 


so 


letter must be over 300 words 


say 


Together.” First prize, 


With My Ballot.” First prize, $5. Mail 
in Other Homes That I 
letters by July 15. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 
long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN.—“How Renters and Landowners May Best Work 
$10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“Some Things I Am Trying to Accomplish 
letters by July 15. 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—‘“What Conveniences I Have 
Wish I Could Put in My 


subjects indicated below 


If you wish your name _ withheld, 


Mail letters by July 15. 


Seen 


ome.” First prize, $3. Mail 








were vaccinated, you should be vacci- 
nated again now. Typhoid vaccination 
is good for three years. 
we Mee 

Virginia Crop Situation 

ENRY M. Taylor, crop reporter for 

Virginia, estimates that but half the 
corn and tobacco crops was in the 
ground on June 10, with but little time 
left for planting these cropse with the 
expectation of getting any profit. Too 
much rain the of this delay 
and condition’s in general “are not very 
promising.” 


is cause 


Strawberries are of poor quality and 
prices low. They bring only enough to 
pay for the picking in some cases. Ap- 
ples promise disappointment. Clover and 


alfalfa are not so bad in yield, but 
could not be harvested at the right 
time on account of rain. The little hay 
saved is of poor quality. Potatoes are 


“fairly promising,” but cotton very dis- 
appointing now, but may recover with 
warm weather and sunshine. 

Truck is growing rapidly but is soft 
and watery. There is a fine crop of 
peaches. 

ba 

RADES for eggs 
lished by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Grade No. ] 
is made up of eggs that weigh an aver- 
age of 24 ounces net per dozen. ‘Those 
coming under 22 ounces in weight pet 
dozen do not belong to this grade. For 
grade No. 2, an average weight of 22 
ounces net is required, with minimum 
weight of 18 ounces per dozen being Te 
quired. In No. l’s, the shell must be 
perfectly clean and sound. In No. 2's; 
the shell may be clean or dirty, but must 
be sound. 


cy) 
=% 
have been estab- 
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Get Ready for Dusting 


Order Calcium 


By FRANKLIN SHER) 


times and by many means, we 
it abundantly plain that 


poison 


ANY 
have made 
we regard the standard dust 


method as the safest, surest, and most 
fitable of all 


control of the 


certainly pr poisoning 
methods yet known for 
boll weevil, in the chief cotton sections of 


does 


North Carolina where the weevil 
its greatest damage. We have tried to 
make it equally clear that cultural 
methods, good lands, good cultivation, 
good seed, liberal and proper fertiliza- 
tion, are highly important; advice im 
these cultural methods being in the 
province of the agronomists. 

Many farmers have taken their turn 


at floundering in a confusion of hear- 
say and gossip-advice, grasping at this, 
that, and the other; trusting to some 


marvelous new “remedy,” hoping that 


luck, Providence, or their own “experi- 
ments” would show them the way out. 
Of these unrecommended things to 


luck and Provi- 
year 


which they have trusted, 
have served them well. The 
in confusion 


dence 
1923 was especially prolific 
of advice 


official 
official 


and criticism of the 


methods.” Also in 1923 more 
tests (accurate, careful tests) were 
made of the advertised and advocated 


“remedies” than ever before. You have 


the result in the recommendations from 
the Southern Agricultural Workers at 
Birmingham in Jamuary of this year, 


with similar recommendations now be- 
ing issued by each of the states—modi- 
fied as the conditions and results in 


In North Caro- 
Ex- 


each state may require. 


lina these recommendations are in 


tension Folder No. 14, “North Carolina 
3011 Weevil Program for 1924.” In 
this N. C. Program, which is closely in 
line with other states, you find these 
six things recommended: 

1. Cultural Practices—for largest possible 


crop, as described by the agronomy workers. 

2. Pre-square Poisoning—if weevils are fair- 
ly abundant when squares begin to form, 
using either dust poison or freshly made 
(home-prepared) poison-molasses mixture. 

3. Gathering and Burning Fallen Squares 
—once a week to middle or end of July,— 
if you can get it cheaply done. 

4. Standard Dust-poison Method—following 
the guiding advice of beginning when 10 per 
cent of the squares are punctured; this meth- 
od is strongly recommended for fruiting cot- 
ton in preference to any 
other liquid poisons yet tested. 

5. Destroy Stalks After Prompt Picking— 
before frost if possible. 

6. Winter Clean-up—mentioned as a minor 
matter. 


Those are the things which are rec- 
ommended. I hope it is clear to the 
reader that they do not include any- 
body’s patent or proprietary “remedy,” 
nor weevil-traps, catchers, secret in 
gredients, and all the rest. Our program 


mentions that we do nof, as yet, recom- 
mend dependence upon the Florida 
method which has been successful in 
Florida. 


Two suggestions for farmers wishing 
to do effective poisoning are now in 
order. 

1. Order your dusting machine early. 
Get operator familiar with its workings 
before July, if possible. You have many 
means of guidance in securing a relia- 
ble machine, though neither I nor any 
official worker cares to recommend any 
one make in preference to others. Arti- 
cles in The Progressive Farmer (espec- 
ially the Boll Weevil Special of May 
17, 1924) will help you; several reliable 
makes are advertised in The Progres- 
Sive Farmer. County Agents may sug- 
gest, though perhaps only vaguely for 
the same reasons as myself. We have 
encouraged merchants to handle ma- 
chines known to stand well; we have 
not encouraged them to handle others. 

2. Order the poison (calcium arsen- 
ate dust) early, now; probably not best to 
wait in hopes of lower price. Many 
merchants are handling it. Last year’s 
Stock is all right if it has been stored 
dry. Order at least 25 pounds (not over 


syrup mixture or 





Arsenate and Machinery Now 


1AN 


acre it is intended to dust. 
it will be kept dry—you 
and if kept dry 
use in 1925. 


30 for each 
Store it where 
may not need to use it 
it will be all right for 


ly Nnert 
spec ific 
to dust will be 


Progressive Farmer 
when and how 


week's 
directions as to 
given. 
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North Carolina Farmers’ Con- 


vention, July 22-25 


oe RETARY James M. Gray of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Convention is busy putting 


the final touches on the program for 
the annual meeting to be held this year 
on July 23, 24, 25 at the North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

The central thought of this year’s 


convention will be the development and 


improvement of rural community and 
community life. 

President Brooks and Dean Kilgore 
of State College will take a prominent 


part in the program and Commissioner 
Graham, too, while Scott 
president of the always 
brings inspiration to these annual meet 
ings. The afternoon program for Wed 
nesday and Thursday will be given in 
sectional meetings with Dr. R. Y. Win- 
ters in charge of agronomy, Prof. R. 
S. Curtis in charge of animal husban- 
dry, and Prof. C. D. Matthews in charge 
of horticulture. With these men in 
charge of the sectional programs, we 
are assured of something good. 

Mrs. 
special women’s 


Farmer Bob 
comvention, 


McKimmon is in charge of the 
program and Mrs 
Rosalind Redifearn is the president of 
the women’s convention. Everyone who 
has attended the women’s meetings 
knows that with Mrs. McKimmon and 
Mrs. Redfearn working ina good cause, 
success is sure to follow. 

A feature of the that 
farm finance will be studied for present 
day needs. Farm credits, and especially 
intermediate credits as made available 


convention is 


by the new Intermediate Credits Act, 
will be discussed by some officer rep- 
resenting the intermediate credit bank, 
and by some farmer who is taking ad- 


vantage of the opportunity to use this 


type of credit. Farm credits will be 
discussed also from the bankers’ view- 
point. Open discussions will follow 


each formal presentation of a subject. 

Other features of the convention will 
be visits to farms, orchards, gardens, 
dairies, and poultry yards of the col- 
lege and experiment station; music by a 
good band; community singing; an ad- 
dress by Miss Susie V. Powell, home 
demonstration agent for Mississippi; an 
address by Mrs. Palmer Jerman on 
some phase of citizenship, and an ad- 
dress on rural organization by Mr. C. 
J. Galpin of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

Secretary Gray is leaving nothing 
undone to make the stay of the dele- 
gates pleasant, and in a few days will 
have his program ready. He tells ws 
that he is making an unusual effort to 
have the very best of meals served 
the college dining hall and has been as- 
sured that delegates and visitors to the 
convention will not have to do without 
their hot coffee at noon but that coffe« 
will be on tap three times a day in great 


abundance and “het” to a high tem- 
perature. 

Let's begin making plans now to 
spend the three convention days—July 


23, 24, 25—at State College. Here is a 
chance for both Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 
to take a vacation trip and enjoy the 
pleasures and benefits of the state’s 
biggest agricultural revival. 

Remember the dates and watch out 
for the complete program. 
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You Can Wina Sedan 
Surely you want this latest 
model Ford Sedan. Wri eme 
today. 






a 


give a new latest model Ford Sedan 
The ideal car for all-year use. 


Can You Solve This Puzzle? 












14] 7 The alphabet is numbered—A is1, B is 
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lan we ve away 
Sew i hundreds of 


atches, 
i at tt to 4 ff can share In 
'b ; fojtinns = emp ale in the Sedan and 


630 W. Jackson Bird, 





BOEING, Mgr., Dept, A-484, 








what we ar 
zens’ 








National 


STAMMERING CAN BE CURED! 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. We 


e doing to ma 


Bank, 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 


411 Slaughter Building, 


Tyler, 


very great confidence in 
responsibility, write Citi- 
measles, 


must have 
proposition, As to our 
Stammering is as curable as 


ke that 
Texas. 
Write for Free Information. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
















need. 


canning ex 
other notec 
better than the o 


make a, good gag and + op ae making it ings. Now while prices are down to rock bottom, 
ourse ig year. t "REE. Ad 
Virginia Can Go., Box 671-c, Roanoke, Va. SEND FOR FREE Send Today for 


Good Money 
Canning This 
New Easy Way 


MAKE $150 TO $500 


ever 


you 
. od f 
hom 


to buy alot of things 


easily out of just the 
fruits and vegetables that otherwise would rot and go 
to waste on your own place, by simply canning them 


Our Home Can Sealer Way 
(n Virginia Sanitary Tin Cans and selling all you don’t 
Your town merchants, restaurants, hotels and 
others will gladly take every can at your own price. 
Approvedand recommended by the U. 5. Government’s 
*rts, Good Housekee ping Institute and all 
canning authorities. Easier, cheaper and . 
Id expensive, tedious glass .- way YOU SAVE One big slashing cut now brings 
So easy that you can, in yourown kitchen, put up 600 to THE PROFIT down our prices to about the 
1000 cans a day of as delicious-tasting foods as if 
had the finest canning factory in the world 
no wax, no caps, no glass or rubbers to worry with. 
Write for our FREE booklet telling you hew to 


THIS ROOFING 





FREIGHT PREPAID. 


SEE WHY THIS | This may be just 
ROOFING CAN’T LEAK | the Roofing you 
have been looking for. Send for free samples today 
and see how roofing locks together and 
how the nail heads are covered up. 


OVER 64 DIFFERENT| We make and sell 
HINDS OF ROOFING | Roofing and Siding 
for every house or building. Also Steel Shingles 
and Red and Green Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roof- 
ing. Our Double Crimp Roofing has twotall 
Crimps on each edge. Nochancetoleak, Pat- 
ent Nails, Hammer and Shears given with each or- 
der. Cet our free book for freight paid prices. 





extra money 
fer yourself 
y year with which 
























have always want- 
or yourse)f and 
e. You can do it 





ay same price as beforethe war. But next month 
prices may be higher. Now is the time to put 
that new top on your house, barn and other build- 


Nosok 


BOOK AND SAMPLES | Big Free Samples 





hegre 


Actually turned one flooded acre into 
this record crop payer. Makes thou- 
sands of dollars cas 


Send for Free Book 


ond 10 Day Free Trial 


drainage, tiling or trri- 
gation. Low price. 


Ditcher 
0., Inc. 
. 





crop gains. 





and Roofing Book and Special Cut Prices. 
You willbe delighted with the low pricesand 
fine quality of material. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale factory 
rice. Get Fire Proof, Guaranteed Roofing, Direct 
tr rom the Factory. Freight Paid. Ard keep in 
your own pocket profits othem would get. Ad 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Savannah, Ga. 


ihe es STEEL SHINGLES 
CAN'T C E 









DITCHER 
TERRACER 











Send No Money. 
razor end free 

mailman $1.87. 
NATIONAL 


Just your name apd 


nS Hy guaranteed or 
SALES CO., Dept. 29, 





aa 2 
DIRECT TO YOU - FREIGHT PAID 




















men. 


Belmont Abbey 
School 


Belmont, N. C. 


A superior school for boys and qouns ties will be 
Situated near Char J 


on the main line of the So 


way. One 
vored inst 
States. A 
where all 


Seventh Gra 
studies autho 
ucation, and 
for High Sely 


partment of 


guages, Engli 


tory 


Classical and 
grees. 


Beautifully 











FOOTBALL 


For full information and circulars, 


THE REGISTRAR 


and Scientific 


tensive campus, 


of the oldest and most fa 


itutions in tt 
place of ideal 


the influences are 
highly favorable to study 


ORGANIZATION 


THE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL—Sixth and 


dies, following t 
rized by the Depe 
affording 
oo] 


| THE HIGH SCHOOL—Acctedited by the De | 


Education tom 
Ancient and 
sh, Mathematics, 


THE COLLEGE — Philoeophical 


Literary Courses 


equipped 


BASEBALL 


address 





thorough preparation 


private 
directed student government. 


Clemson College 
SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS 


examinations to fill va- 
cant scholarships im forty-two coun- 
held on Friday, July 11, 
1924, beginning at 9 a. m., under the 
supervision of the County Superin- 
tendents of Education 


Competitive 


lotte, 
uthern Rail 


Ve Southern 
environment 


‘ Four-year scholarships—Open to stu- 
mos 


dents desiring to pursue four-year 
college courses in Agriculture. Win- 
ners of these scholarships must meet 
fully the requirements for entrance 
into the Freshman Class. 

he course of 
uriment of Eal- 





Two-year scholarships—Open to stu- 
dents desiring to pursue the Two-year 
course in Agriculture. Common school 
education sufficient. 
arses. «Classical 

Modern Lan 


Sciences, His- | Fach 
session and free 


scholarship is worth $100.00 a 
tuition of $40.00. 


Sctentifie 


Membership in the Reserve Officers 
leading to de- TC 


Training Corps—R. O. is also 
equivafent in money to a scholarship 
during the last two years in college. 








rooms Ex- 


application blanks 
write to 


For catalogue, 
and other information, 


THE REGISTRAR, 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, 'S. C. q 


BASKETBALL 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY,June 28.—A fine laundiress 
says all lace should be carefully 
pulled out before being ironed. Em- 
broidery should be placed over several 
folds of blanket or 
toweling. Frills can 
be plaited with the 
fingers and pressed 
with the iron. 
Tuesday, June 24, 
-This morning try 
dropping a slice of 
peach on top of the 
breakfast muffins 





MRS. HUTT just before putting 
them in the oven. 

Wednesday, June 25.—Have_ you 

bought one of those long-handled fly 


swatters for every room in the house? 

Thursday, June 26—‘Of all 
words of tongue or pen, the saddest are 
these, ‘I have no hen.’” And John Fields 
says, “Ill fares the farm, to hastening 
ills a prey, where motors accumulate and 
cows decay.” 


sad 


”7 


Friday, June 27.—In preparing 
loped fish for tonight’s supper, melt the 
butter and stir the bread crumbs into it 
before spreading them top, rather 
than dot the dry crumbs with butter. 


scal- 


on 


Saturday, June 28.—One mother says 
she bought each of her children a cheap 
little book for a diary. She encour- 
ages them to make entries each night. 
This helps teach them to express them- 
selves, gives them habits of order, serves 
to call to their minds the faults of the 
day as well as the pleasures, and is val- 
uable for future reference. 

Sunday, June 29.—At those times when 
your ambition is flagging it is well to 
remember the saying of a wise man, “If 
you press forward you will get pushed 
to keep you going. Those at the back 
seldom get a helping hand.” 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


How I Teach My Family 
Tidiness 


IRST, by example. A tidy person 

and a tidy home are “contagious.” 
When the family sees them week after 
week they cannot help but catch the 
vision, 

Next, have a convenient, easy-to- 
reach place for everything and keep ev- 
erything in its place. 











Not only does it teach them tidiness 
but the children know how to appre- 
ciate me more when they thus help me 
get through my work quickly and take 
me with them to the movies, to hear the 
radio, to ball games, amd so forth. They 
say to each other, “Let’s do so and so, 
for then Mamma can go too.” I often 
give them some extra money when they 
have made an extra effort to help me 
by picking up and saving my time. 

A READER. 

Shows Her Family Beauty of Order. 
—I try to show the children, and there 
are five of them, the beauty of exact- 
ness in everything I do. I try to im- 
press on the whole family how much is 
saved in time, strength and material by 
having everything neatly placed at all 
times. : 

Good results came from this experi- 
ment during school last term. After 
providing suitable places for clothes and 
teaching my girls just how to put their 
things away, they would sometimes 
leave their clothes in a wrinkled heap. 
I sacrificed the neatness of my house 
just to let them find them as they had 
left them. When things became too 
tangled to clear up out of school hours 
they were kept at home until all was 
right again. 





Some housewives work themselves 
threadbare preparing for expected com- 
pany. I hope my family will never see 
the desire in me to show off before com- 
pany and be content for everything to 
be untidy while we are alone. 


MRS. E. W. BREAZEALE. 





MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 











How to Sew on Buttons 


‘AA OTHER, I don’t want to sew on 
those buttons. Please let little sis- 
ter do it.” 

“Sister does not know how to do it 
properly. You give her the simple rules 
and perhaps she can do it for you.” 

“Oh, Mother let her do it just any- 
way. There are some to go on my coat 
and her two dresses and Jimmie’s un- 
derwear.” 

“Child, what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” 

“All right, Mother. But may I not 
just write down the rules for her and 
let her study them herself?” 


She may re- 
way.” 


“That is all right, dear. 
member them better that 


And here are the rules for sewing on 
buttons that Fannie had learned in het 
home economics class and that she now 
passed on to her sister. 


1. Mark the place for the buttons by 
laying the buttonholes over the space 
for the buttons and putting a pin or 
knotted thread where the button should 
go through the buttomhole. On wash 
goods a pencil mark sometimes will do. 


2. Buttons with four holes may have 
the stitches form a on the face 
and two diagonals at the back, or may 
have two parallel stitches on the face 
and a the back. The cross 
stitches should be in the direction of the 
warp and woof. 


3. Use double cotton and fasten it se- 


cross 


cross at 


2 ne 
curely in the right side 
directly under the button. 
side should be very neat. 


of material 
The wrong 


4. It is well to put a pin on top of a 
flat button or umder one which is con- 
cave and to make the stitches over the 
pin so that the button will not be fas- 
tened down too tight. When sufficient 
stitches have been taken withdraw the 
pin and pass the cotton several times 
around the stitches beneath the button 
to form a stem or shank. This protects 
the stitches and makes room for the 
buttonhole or loop. When the button is 
sewed down tight, it is apt to pull off, 
bringing a piece of the band with it. 


5. Buttons with two holes have stitches 
running the warp way of the material. 


6. Buttons with a shank should have 
the stitches over and over the shank in 
such a way that the rubbing of the but- 
tonhole will be against the shank rather 
than against the stitches. 

7. Cloth buttons often are made with 
material on the wrong sides im place of 
a shank; these are sewed on in the same 
way, but looser than a shank button, so 
a stem can be formed by winding the 
thread around the stitches. 


THE LITTLEST FOLKS 














Pictures 


HERE is a family now grown whose 

chief joy at a recent reunion seemed 
to center in hand-made picture 
books each boy and girl had made when 
a child. The books were extremely in- 
teresting. It seems that when the first 
boy was three years old a friend gave 
him a book with cloth leaves and a jar 
of library paste. On the cover was 
“The History of Columbus.” 


some 


In that book through the years were 
pasted pictures of Columbus, his birth- 
place, his ships, and anything else per- 
taining to the discoverer of America. 








2010—Boys’ Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material. 

2127—Play Romper for Kiddies.—Cut in 
sizes 1, 2, and 3 years. Size 2 re- 
quires 1% yards 32 or %-inch ma- 
terial with 2 yards of binding. 

2037—Porch Frock.—Cut in sizes 34, 3, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 2 yards 36- 
inch material with 1% yards %-inch 
contrasting color. 

2047—Side-front Closing Effects Prevail.— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, 
10 cents per copy. 





Our Pattern Department 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of 
a complete seven-lesson course 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








36 requires 356 yards 40-inch ma- 
terial with 1 yard 28-inch contrast- 
ing color; 24% yards of ruffling and 
3% yards of binding. 


20S8—This dress cuts all in one piece—sce 
diagram. Cut In sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 32, 36, or 
44-inch material with 4 yards of ruf- 
fling. 

2114—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 3%, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
36 or 40-inch material with 24% yards 
of braid. 


fashions contains over 300 styles, 
in dressmaking, etc. Price 
























“Oh, the books I read and the maga- 
zines I devoured to find something about 
Columbus for this book,” he laughed, 
“I attribute my love of good books and 
pictures to my efforts in 
book.” 

A sister laughed and said, “Yes, and 
my subject was Hiawatha. I have vis- 
ited the land of Hiawatha in Nova 
Scotia and the effort spent in filling this 
book has brought incalculable education 
and joy to my life.” 

“Mother,” said the next 
der I came to Louis Pas. 
teur for my subject. I wonder too if it 
was not responsible for my being a doc. 
tor today?” 


“And 


filling this 


son, “! won- 


how choose 


I wonder,” said the youngest 
boy, “if gathering and arranging my 
material for my book ‘Native Bushes 
and Trees’ has not kept me the 
farm?” 


on 


And the father and mother exchanged 
a pleased, understanding look. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 














Use of Tweezers 


NE of the handiest the 

world is a pair of sharp pointed 
tweezers. One finds dozens of uses for 
them, but a few are: To remove a su- 
perfluous hair or two, to catch a flea on 
the dog, to remove splinters from the 
small boy’s fingers, to help in taking pin 
feathers from a chicken when cleaning 
it, and to assist in untying knots too 
small for large fingers. 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


Flowers for the Kitchen 


“AJTJOW, Mother,” Dad protested with 

vehemence, “you know perfectly 
well that you do not need flowers in the 
kitchen with all that greenery out doors. 
Besides they'll burn up in summer and 
freeze in winter.” 

“Then I would be the one to be dis- 
appointed, wouldn’t I? And if I were 
not I would ‘have the joy of looking at 
the world through blossoms.” 

“All right. I’ll make the flower box. 
I think a board one, just a little longer 
than the window is wide would be good. 
And when I go to the village I'll get the 
tinsmith or blacksmith to make a gal- 
vanized iron box to set in it and have a 
little drain pipe down from the center. 
It will not drip on the floor then.” 

It was a week later that Dad came 
home with some queer looking sticks. 
“A man used this making cement flower 
boxes for his wife’s garden,” he ex- 
plained, “so I borrowed it to make as 
many flower boxes as Mother wants for 
her porches and windows and garden. 
These cement flower boxes are easy to 
make and: pretty too.” 


| TRY IT ON FATHER 


things in 























Lemon and Banana Pie 


WO bananas, % cup orange juice, % CUP 

cold water, 1 cup sugar, 4% cup lemon 
juice, 2 eggs, 4% teaspoon salt, 6 tablespoons 
sugar, 2 tablespoons corn starch, pastry. 

Line a medium size pie plate with pastry 
and bake. Place the corn starch, salt, col 
water, 1 cup sugar and the orange juice 
in the top of a double boiler and cook » 
minutes. Then add slowly, stirring constant- 
ly, the egg yolks beaten. Cook until thick. 
Cool and add the lemon juice and 1 banana 
sliced thin. Blend well. Pile in the baked 
pastry shell, then slice the remaining ba- 
nana over the top. Cover all with a meringue 
made from the stiffly beaten egg whites and 
6 tablespoons sugar. Place in a moderate 
oven for 15 minutes and brown the meringue. 


Serve cold. 
&% 8 


IES are little else than filth with 
' wings. Start early and swat hard. 
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Favorite Books of Our Young 
People 





EAR Boys and Girls:— 
Sometime ago we offered 
for the best letters on “My Favorite 
Rooks and WhyI Like Them.” Answers 
soon came pouring in from every South- 


prizes 


ern state. 

These letters prove that the boys and 
girls on our Southern farms like to read. 
Some people have said that automo- 
biles, motion pictures, radio, and a mul- 
titude of outdoor interests are causing 
our young people to lose interest in 
reading. The enthusiastic response to 
our prize offer proves that this is not 
true of the young folks who read The 
Progressive Farmer. 

These letters also showed that our 
boys and girls prefer the best class of 
books. A careful record was kept of 
the favorite books mentioned in every 
letter received, and here is the list of 
those that received more than two votes 
each, printed in the exact order of their 
popularity : 


1. Bible Stories. 12. Little Men. 

2. Robinson Crusoe. 13. Girl of the Limber- 
3. Little Women. lost. 

4. Pollyanna. 14. Pilgrim’s Progress. 
5. Treasure Island. 15. Tales from Shakes- 
6. Tom Sawyer. peare. 

7. Freckles. 16. Boys’ King Arthur. 
%. Miss Minerva and 17. Robin Hood. 


William Green Hill. 18. Little Shepherd of 
9. David Copperfield. Kingdom Come. 
10. Huckleberry Finn. 19. Ben Hur. 
11. Uncle Remus. 2. Wonder Book. 
splendid list of favorites, 
each boy or girl who has 
favor- 


This is a 
and we want 
not yet done so to read all twenty 
ites listed above. 

The third thing we learned from this 
contest is that our young folks not only 
like to read and prefer the best books, 
but they can also write mighty good let- 
fers giving the 
their favorites. Several of the best let- 
ters are printed below, and séme of the 
others will appear in later issues of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Sincerely your friend, 


UNCLE P. F. 


My Favorite Books 


($5 Prize Letter) 
|* READING over your lists of 


ite books I missed some of my favor- 
ites, but so many of them were there I 
decided to try to tell you why I like 
them. 


selecting 


reasons for 


favor- 


is among the first in 


What girl has 


“Little Women” 
every list of favorites. 
not read this book and loved Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy? They are true little 
girls and after having laughed and cried 
with them, there will always be a tender 
spot in my heart for the book. 


Eleanor H. 


story of a 


Porter’s 
true blue 
Often I think 


Then comes 
“Pollyanna,” the 
girl and her “glad game.” 


of this brave little orphan and find a 
silver lining of my own. 

And how often If have read Uncle 
Remus’ tales before the fire om winter 
evenings and laughed at the antics of 
“ole Br’er Rabbit” and the other ani- 
mals. Uncle Remus is a true represen- 
tative of the faithful old darkies who 
belonged to our grandfathers and 
thrilled our fathers with these tales. 


Next is “Freckles,” a story full of 
descriptions of animals, gorgeous flow- 
ers and plants, and the many birds and 
msects of the vast Limberlost swamp. 
With this perfect picture of Nature at 
her best, there is a story that grips your 

: heartstrings and makes you cry and re- 
Joice with the orphan, Freckles. 


substitute one of Shakes- 
“Tales from Shakes- 


name “As You, 3 


Shz akespeare’s, 


If I can 
Peare’s plays for 
, Peare,” I would 
I as a favorite. 


daress letters to "Uncle PF’ care of The ressive Fa 








human nature and 
a com- 


derful knowledge of 
his broad sense of humor strikes 
mon chord of interest in all hearts, and 


when these two characteristics are set 
in such a rollicking comedy as “As You 
Like It,” I cannot give a list of iavor- 


ite books without including it. 


In giving this list I have left out the 
Bible, for it stands alone as the Book 
of Books. 


VIRGINIA CREEL (Age 16.) 


Cobb County, Ga. 
Editor's Note—This is an excellent 
letter for two reason’s: First, it gives a 


well selected list of favorite books, and, 
it gives a good reason for m- 
of them. 


Second, 
cluding 


Why I Like “Ben Hur” 


($1 Prize Letter) 


HE title—"“Ben Hur, A Tale of the 

Christ”’—to me is one of the most 
interesting and attractive a book could 
have. 


Each character and event is portrayed 
so vividly that the reader can follow 
the story and see the actors almost as 
plainly as if they were shown on the 
screen, 


cach one 


The description of the journey of the 
three wise men, the hauteur and cruelty 
with which the Romans treated the 
Jews, the daily life and occupations of 
the people during the time of Christ, the 
life of the galley slaves, the awful con- 
dition of the prisons, the virtue and no- 
3en Hur contrasted with the 


bleness of 

















“WHAT STRUCK YOU AT SCHOOL 
TODAY, WILLIE?” 


“THE TEACHER, SIR.” 


MOST 


Note.—This cartoon was drawn for us by 
Earle Tempel, a 15-year-old school boy of 


Van Buren, Arkansas. 


meanness and cruelty of Messala, the 
life of the Arabs, and the chariot race are 
all clearly defined in pictures. They are 
all very, interesting. 

But best of all is the story of 
From His birth in the manger at Beth- 
lehem to His appearance by the Jordan 
where John is preaching, it is the same 
story I have learned over and over in 
Sunday school; but Wallace’s account 
of it seems to impress it on my mind 
plainer and more lifelike than I knew 
it before. Christ’s power to heal 1s 
made more real when he cures Ben 
Hur’s mother and sister of the terrible 
leprosy. 


very 
Christ. 


disease, 


Anyone who has any doubts about 
Christ’s life, teaching, healing, and dy- 
ing for the sins of the world should 
read “Ben Hur.” 

JUANITA ALIN 

Texas. 


Cameron County, 


Editor’s Note—This is a very good 
letter about a very good book. I feel 
sure any of our readers as old as fif- 
teen or sixteen will find this an intensely 
interesting story,,.thaugh it. .may be 
rathéy hard steading for those peho ere, 
younger than this. + 


0 eeerenene a a mance a ee 


eet ; 4 





“Treasure Island” 
($1 Prize Letter) 


|‘ E seen Treasure Island in the mov- 
ies, and that may be one reason why 
Louis Stev- 


l like it so much. Robert 


enson has always been my favorite au- 
read a number of his 


Treasure Island. 


thor and I've 


other books besides 
book of the sea. 


story are all in- 


Treasure Island is a 
The characters in the 
Hawkins, 
then the 
mean old rascal, but 


teresting. John the hero, was 
the best, and 
John Silver 
he was brave. He had a mean part in 
way I can’t help 
full of 


and this 


doctor. Long 


Was a 
the story but in some 
liking him. I like a story 
tery, fighting, and excitement, 
story contains plenty of all three. 

Then I like the 
ten. The plot is full of 
best part is where the pirates begin 
hunting for Flint’s treasure. and half of 
them are frightened to death because 
every sound they hear is Flint’s 
The old sea songs are attractive, es- 
pecially “Fifteen men on a dead man’s 


mys- 


way the story is writ- 


mystery. The 


voice. 


chest.” I don’t think I would like the 

story half so much if Robert Louis 

Stevenson had not written it. 
“Tvamhoe” is almost as good as 


“Treasure Island.” 
VIRGINIA HAMLET. 
Brunswick County, Va. 


Editor's Note—I'm glad to: have a 
letter mentioning the moving pictures 
made from good books. Of course, it 
is frequently a waste of time and money 
to spend much time seeing ordinary mo- 
tion pictures, but there are some first 
feature pictures like “Robisi 
Hood” and “The Covered Wagon” that 
every child who has an opportunity 
should try 


class 


to see 


Field Days Bring Everyone 
Together 


FEW years ago the superintendent of 


our county schools decided to give 


us boys and girls two holidays or rather 
two days to be all together and. have a 


good time. We call these “Field Day 
The first day is devoted largely to lit 

reading, 

children. 


4 1 
scnool 


EXEFCISES | spelling, 
debating by the 
irom 


erary 
speeches and 
each 


Only one pupil may 


participate in each division, which give 


more schools the chance to win a prize 
There are many things of interest, « 
pecially the parade by all the childret 


and the trustees District number 1 
goes first, followed by the 
number. The 
march in front of their pupils and carry 
a large flag which has the name and 
number of their school. The pupils all 
have United States flags except the last 
two, a large that tells 
what their school needs 


others by 


1 


trustees of each chool 


who carry banner 
more 
thing els¢ 
the pupils 
on their hats or caps. 


wear the name of their school 


The grown people are interested and 
do everything possible to help make each 
year a greater success, 

devoted to ath- 
school boys and girls climb 
play ball and do 


The second day is 
letics. The 
poles, run races 
many other things. 


jump, 


We have a parade the second day too, 
in automobiles, for almost everybody is 
willing to use his car to take the chil- 
dren for a ride. When the day is over 
the children are usually tired but there 
is never a day in the year enjoyed more 
and these meetings do much toward 
making our real social centers. 
We have many meetings in our local 
schools in preparation for the county 


field days. L. M. 


schools 





GrandmaSays 


Some folks exercise 
their bodies but never 
think, it necessary to 


' stretch ‘their ‘souls.a Uit 
also. 





than any- | 
Each schoo} has a color and | 
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POULTRY LICE 








Keep your chickens healthy. Rid 
them of lice. Dust Bee Brand In- 
| ect Powder onthe chickens. Blow it about 
| @€hicken houses, runs, etc. Harmless to every~ 
| thing except insects. Ineect powder is the 
| most effective insecticide. Bee Brand is the 
most effective powder. Costslittle. Household 
sizes, 15c and 35c. Other sizes 70c and $1.25. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, aleo 
free booklet —a complete guide for killing 


house and garden insects. 
McCORMICK & CO, Baltimore, Md. 

















Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock a a os and cr 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. 


try. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Krese Dip No. 1 in original packages te 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Gombault's Caustic 

alsam is both de- 
pendable and quickin 
its results. Super- 
sedes firing and cau- 
tery. Unequalled for 
most horse ailments. 
Doesn't scar or dis- 
color the hair. Direc- 
tions with every 
bottle. 

$1.50 per bottle at 
druggists or direct 
upon receipt of price. 
Good for human use, 
too. he Lawrence- 
Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 








30 DAY TRIAL “ier 


Grade C 

ton Seed i Barber Sheers. 

FAMILY Regu iovon 3 Toll site, ne high 

BA fects y Geictne, Guraite 

OUTFIT T: Time Hair or Necks. Seve 
ant 


oo your 
family and friends. Mothers can 
save Time sed Money ogg 
Sobbing Childrea'’s Hair 
Regular price $4.00 Spee 

Iii) only $1.95. Order to 
wuttt arrives, pey — only $1.95 and i Try outfit 
i" dissatisfied, re coedition ead id for 
retunded. 1 you wie ® to save postage. send $1.95 wit! 
e me guarantee : N H-4 











Catch Fish, cone 


ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 


like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and ‘animals. 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept.133, Lebanon, Mo, 





SEND NO MONEY S'ss 3 } Soot Tersseane 


See people and objects miles away just like 
see Moon and a 








pm yy Fe 
t cars 


Cee 


postage 
FERRY & CO., 630Jackson Byd., Dep A484, Chicago, Il, 
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This Canner may 
be operated in or 
out of doors, will 
process tin cans of 
glass jars; capacity 
from 300 to 400 
cans per day 
Comes fully equip- 
ped with all neces- 
sary tools for op- 
eration for $6.75. 
One free with club 
order of Six 





Write for Pe = on different size cannors, on seal- 


cans and canning supplies. 


FARM CANNER MFG. CO., 


P. F. Meridian, Miss. 


Dept. 











¥ : 
Poultry, Hogs and Stock 
Need the Benefits of 


FISH MEAL 


Feeding During Winter Months 

We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of FISH MEAr. made from fresh fish, in lots 
from one bag up Let us have your order on 
basis $3.50 per 100-lb. bag, or $60.00 per ton, 
f. o. b. cars Fernandina 


NASSAU FERTILIZER & OIL CO. 


Fernandina, Florida. 








Ss — 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 








( 12 Doz. Size Ht ooeh 
CRATES| 3 “ “ — 50c each 


(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
duced with 

j 7 PADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
also other Bunches or Swellings. 
“hair gone, and horse kept at work Economi- 
cal—only a few drops required at an applica+ 


tion. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., 








No blister, no 





First Quality 
SLATE SURFACED 
$219 RCOFING $29 


PER ROLL REMEMBER PER ROLL 
Ends nor Second Quality, 
Highest Grade well saturated Rag 
Surfaced Rooting. 

INC., 
Richmond, Va. 


this is NOT Mill 
but is the 
Felt Slate 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


1426 East Main St., 











RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


in each county to sell our fruit trees, shade 
trees, shrubs, roses, etc. Liberal terms. Write 
for application blank and full particulars. 
State territory wanted Full time men pre- 
ferred 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Pomona, N. C. 


























a send a STERLING razor 7 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 


$19 lf not, costs not! ‘. \ es Strop FREE. W. tod. 
SteRuind Company oe BALTIMORE. MD 


GO" HEL iris ts PN EEDED 


anaes Positio 117-$250 q statlonar7. ‘eae 
bome, or traveling, ' Write, Mr, Ozment ,2 
8t. Louis, Mo. immediately, 


————E = 


Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— 














For silver, greenbacks and some gold! 
By advertising may be sold, 


—‘Dixie Dan.” 











U.S. RAILWAY ~— ~ 
ERKS 


/ FRANKLIN INSTI- 








$1600 First Year 








TUTE, Dept. M25I, 

i Rochester, N. Y. 
Raise to $2300 / Sirs: Send me, without 
Travel—See Your $s, charge, (1) sample Rail- 
& way Mail Clerk Examina- 
oo ° tion questions; C2) list of 
od many government i now 
aot ve 18 © open_to farmers; (3) fell me 
heats how can get & je a 

ai 

~~ Name,........ PLE TE PEN eT coe 

a Ot OOOO “Addr. ....0.00csccceeccccees itoee 


Springfield, Mass. | 








Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Educated Heart 


E HEAR much about the education 
of the head and hand. That is good. 











Is not the education of the heart more 
beautiful ? 

Love is the Prin- 
cipal in the School 
of the Heart 
Through the harsh 
inequalities and the 
injustices of daily 
existence, love alone 
can lead the way 
safely. 





A township of ru- 
ral folk were one 
night gathered in a hall to discuss the 
proposition of a new consolidated school. 
Many came to the 
Dissension sat in the chair. 

When the 
in madness, and the 
new schoolhouse seemed ten morc 
away, a dear old woman, trusted and 
loved by e and spoke in a 
there are a lot 


DR. HOLLAND 


differences surface. 


end 
proposition of a 


meeting was about to 


yeryone, arose 


gentle voice: “Friends, 

of difficulties in the way of this school- 
house, but they could all be composed if 
we all loved each other and our chil- 


| dren enough.” 


That charmed word did the business. 
That community is today boasting of a 
wonderful school. 

What a teacher is love! God has been 
b= : : 
revealed to us as infinite Love. An un- 


loving heart cannot be divine or good. 


The next room in the School of the 


Heart is taught by Miss Forgiveness. 
She is a good-looking teacher, but she 
has a sternness in her face. 

Man and woman, that grudge that you 
carry in your heart against some neigh- 
bor, because of a fence or some social 
“do-dad,” will cause you more _ heart- 
shrinking than anything to which you 
can give thought. 

Think of the biting, mean, cussed 
things that can upset the thinking of a 
community of women. All the social 


| springs of gladness and codéperation can 


be dammed back if hearts do not forgive. 
had been at 

One sickened and was 
thought to be dying. 
to see him. The dying man said: 
die, Jones, it is all right; but if 
well, keep out of my way.” 


Two farmers “outs” for 


a score of years. 
lis neighbor went 
“Tt f 
I get 
Forgive! Every remembered wrong is 
a boomerang and will re-hurt you. For- 
give, and you will really begin to live 
and grow. 


The High School of Life is taught by 


an old woman, very wise, for her name 
is Mrs. Patience 

Do you want what you want? She 
says: “Work, pray and wait, and you 


will get it, or a greater good in its place.” 
She knows how God works, and quotes: 
“Let Patience have her perfect work that 
you may be entire.” 

Rare old John Burroughs, while a 
pagan in head, often let his heart speak. 
He said: “Serene I fold my hands and 
wait; I know my own shall come to me.” 


To the great harvest of 
souls we at last shall 
think we shall be asked, “How much did 
you have; what were you?” but rather, 
“Have you a heart ripened in Love, in 
Forgiveness, and Patience?” 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
AM the resurrection and the life: he 
that believeth in me, though he were 

dead, yet shall he live—John 11:25, 

He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good;,.and what, doth the Lord require 
of) thee, but to' do ‘justly, amd to: love 
mércy,’ and to walk humbly, with thy 
God ?—Micah 6:8. 


the ripened 
come. I do not 





‘ 
years 


the children living. in the Comets, fin. 


Are Our Public Schools 
Efficient ? 


(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


“2. Our educational system does not 
place enough emphasis on thrift. Why 
spend so much time and effort in teach- 
ing students how to figure out gains, 
profits and losses, etc., from made-up 


problems and situations, and no time 
and effort in fixing in the lives of 
students the habit of saving a part of 
the ir earnings Chis is just as impor- 


ant to them as knowledge of arithmetic 


or a knowledge of anything else. Our 
educational system must become re- 
sponsible for the farmer’s having a sys- 


bookkeeping so that he 
may be iaicte wed outthe unprofitable 
enterprises. Such accounting would also 
enabl¢ him to so order his cropping sys- 
tem as to provide for proper distribu- 
tion of labor throughout the year. 

“3. Our educational system does not 
assume large enough responsibility for 
the economic and social welfare of the 
people. The farmers of our country are 


tem of farm 


very much ‘discouraged today because of 
the economic conditions confronting 
them. These conditions are due, in part, 


to poor agricultural methods, inroads of 


plant diseases and insect pests, the lack 
of marketing facilities, etc. There is no 
better agency for overcoming most of 
these difficulties than the school. What 
is a school for if it cannot help solve 
the economic problems of a commun- 


ity? What is the advantage in teaching 
the young how to live if you do not 
teach them how to make a living: 

“4. Our educational 
terest itself in rural 
utilise the picture 
lyceum, and the 
satisfying the 
class. 

“5. At the present time the school that 
more nearly than any other serves ade 
quately the farmer's interest is the 
Smith-Hughes school, This type of 
school provides more adequate cur- 
ricula, tends to hold a larger number of 
boys on the farm, teaches that honest 
labor is worthy, even though it be done 
with the hands, places due emphasis on 
thrift, assumes a direct responsibility 
for the economic welfare of the com- 
munity, and provides training for the 
fellow who has left school and gone to 
work, but who feels that further train- 
ing would improve his lot in life.” 


must in- 
social life—must 
show, the radio, the 
community meeting for 
social wants of the farmer 


SVSTCML 


Improving Our Elementary 
Schools 


HE rural schools have been cut 
down to short terms and poor ad- 
vantages until the children in higher 
grades cannot get promoted. With such 
short term's the farmer’s children can- 
not compete with the city students,” So 
writes Mr. Fred Dean of Erath County, 
Texas, who wants a nine-months school 
term for the country as well as the city. 
Simuarly, Mr. W. F. 
Tallapoosa County, Ala, 


Galloway of 
says: 

“Our educational system is not adap- 
ted to the farmer’s needs and interests 
because the most of us have te send 
our sons and daughters away from home 
to get even a high school education with 
state credit. Most of our rural schools 
are one and two teacher schools with 
a curriculum that reaches only through 
the seventh grade. Then if our children 
get a higher education, they have to be 
sent away from home at great expense 
when they have finished the school at 
home.’ 

The remedy for this situation is un- 
doubtedly consolidation of small schools. 
As Mr. Chas. B. Coble writes 


“Our present elementary schools—the 
one, two, and three teacher type—are 
our greatest handicap. Consolidation of 
such extravagant services would greatly 
improve our schools. The one-teacher 
type is hardly short of criminal. Con- 
sider how sadly we waste money by em- 
ploying the incompetent teachers who 
make such blunders that frequently pu- 
pils get a dislike for school, thus render- 
ing the greatest injustice imaginable to 
future citizenship.” 

*Actual experience with consolidation 
and transportation of children is reported 
by Mr. W. F. Bailey of Rockingham 
County, «N. C., in the following letter 


“Our school at Madison is a con- 
solidated school. Several years ago this 
school was only a smalf’ high’ school, 
having ‘only two teachers. ‘There was 
no» othen high» school wclose -by. |. When 
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ished the one-teacher schools they had 
to walk a long distance if they wished 
to get any more education. This long 
distance, bad weather, and many 
disadvantages disheartened the pupils, 
and the result was that very few of 
them got any education except from the 
country school, 

“Recently the small country schools 
have been consolidated into one large 
school, and now the country children 
are carried to and from _ school on 
trucks. This is a great advantage to 
the farmers, because our children have 
the same chance and advantage that the 
town children have, without having the 
long walk and the mud to contend with. 
It is almost a school at our doors with 
modern laboratories and all other fix- 
tures.” 


other 


“There are too many Tittle school. 
houses with one teacher to handle every- 
body from the first to the eighth grades, 


and these schoolhouses are poorly equip- 


ped as to heat, light, and desks. The 
farmer needs fewer schoolhouses with 
a better class of teachers and teachers 
who have the work at heart. We shall 


have to provide larger local taxes to get 
better buildings and better teachers,” 
writes Mr. W. D. Wilbrooks of Murray 
County, Ga., and in this paragraph he 
very nearly summarizes the situation in 
so far as elementary teaching is 
cerned. A wise program for making our 
educational system fit the farmer’s needs 
might be given in this four-pkank plat- 
form:— 


con- 


1. Consolidation of districts. 
z Trans 
3. Adapting 

to country life. 
4. Better support of “Smith-Hughes” 

or “vocational educational” work with 
steady development and extension of its 
program 


portation of pupils. 


textbooks and curricula 


s 3% % 


Condition of Cotton and 
Tobacco Crops 


RANK Parker, 

statistician, says frequent 
low temperatures are responsible for 
conflicting reports throughout the Caro- 
and Virginia, and that both the 
and condition of cotton and toe 
uncertain and probably will 
until July reports are made. 

In the Bright Tobacco Belt, there ap- 
pears to be a net even acreage planted. 
The Virginia acreage has decreased. In 
North Carolina the 
be the 
slight 


North Carolina crop 
rains and 


linas 
acreage 
bacco are 
remain so 


acreage appears to 
with a possible 
seems to be a 


same as in 1923, 
decrease. There 
though not very heavy 
in acreage in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. “The effects of the low tempera- 
tures of the spring and their continu- 
ance well into June indicate decreased 
acre-yields and irregular quality. The 
main increase in tobacco acreage occurs 
in sections of the cotton areas. where 
the boll weevil infestation was most se- 
vere. 


positive increase@ 


Protracted rains and low tempera- 
tures delayed cotton planting and have 
retarded germination and growth. The 


crop is 10 or 15 days late. Because of 
the cold, some cotton was plowed up, 
and many farmers have planted less 
acreage than it was their intention to 


plant two months ago. 

No reliable forecast of the 1924 cot- 
ton crop can be made until late June 
and July weather effects and influences 
become known. 


be J 


South Carolina Jersey Cattle 
Club Meets June 25 


‘THE South Carolina Jersey owners 
will hold their first “Jersey Jubilee” 
at Greenwood, S. C., on June 25. Well 
known Jersey owners and enthusiasts 
from anumber of states will be present. 
In addition tothe business meeting there 
will be a dairy show and barbecue. 
This meeting gives South Carolina 
Jersey men an opportunity to come to 
gether for better codperation in ad- 
vancing the interests of this breed. For, 
further infofmation in regard to this 
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Kill the Dest s/ 


Now is the time to go after seed- 
producing Weeds, Grasses and 
Vines. Kill the present growth and 
prevent them from maturing seed 
for a crop next year. By getting rid of 
these growths you will also be eliminat- 
ing the hiding and breeding places of nu- 
merous insects that prey on your crops, 
Do not delay; mail an order today. You 
have no time to lose; the weeds are fast 
maturing and soon the seed will be 
spread by wind, rain, birds, insects, and 
animals. 

Champion Tree Killer costs $1.25 per 
gallon, in 2, 3, 5, and 10 gallon cans, 
and is guaranteed to do the 
work. 

W.N. WILKERSON & SONS, 
326 S. Front St., . 
Memphis, Tenn. 
























Chero-Cola 


In the twist bottle 





0 
with the Style, Quali 
and blessed Comfort of this 
ban new 
Your friends wil] marvel 
at their smart le Your 
nappy, fest will enjoy their 
soit leather. \e-flexi- 
ble leather soles. Live rubber 
is, too! These are 
“Genuine BEAUTY -FITS” 
Your money back if their 
beauty and high quality fail to 










Grow Apples / 
Like This-| 


Kill ‘Aphis and other 
Similar destructive ine 
sects which attack your : 
orchard, by spraying oo 
“Black With, “Black Leaf 40.” Recom=] 
mended by the Agricultural Col- 
Leaf leges. Cost is trifling. Free leaflets. 
40” Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 


ncorporated, Louisville, Ky, 














PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILL 
A ES. Neat, 


DAISY FLY KILLER Zstexcxs: 
Were at 








Make $100 a Day— Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how 
to say it. $40 Home Study Course now 
is applies on course when you come to 
school. Auctioneer Joker, $1. 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


$52.50 Direct to You 

From Factory. 
Buggies, Wagons and Mar- 
ness. 90-Day Trial. Life- 





| with your hands.” 








catalog showi redueed 
prices. Georgia Buggy Co., 
Griffia, Ga 












District Salesmen yaj,i= + bt 
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A GOOD MEMORY 








A visitor to Mount Vernon encountered 
an old cotton-headed darky whom he at- 
tempted to kid. “I suppose,” he said, “‘you 
remember when George Washington took a 
hack at the cherry tree?” 

“Yaas, boss,”’ said the old man, grinning, 
“T drove the hack.” 


SPRING LAMB 
“Waiter, what kind of meat is this?” 
“Spring lamb, sir.” 


“T thought so I've been ehewing on one 
of the springs for an hour.” 


LEARNED HIS MISTAKE 


Lady—We saw the advertisement about this 
house being for sale and we've come to see 
it. 

Owner—Yes, madam, but after reading the 
agent’s description of it we have decided 
not to sell.—Passing Show 


THE WOES OF A PROSPECTIVE 
BRIDEGROOM 


A husky young Irishntan strolled into the 
Civil Service room where they were holding 
physical for candidates for 
places on the police force 


examinations 


“Strip,’”’ ordered the police surgeon 

“Which, sor?” 

“Get your clothes off, and be quick about 
it,” said the examiner 

The Irishman undressed. The doctor meas- 
ured his chest and pounded his back 

“Hop over this rod,” was the next com- 
mand, 

The man did his best, landing on his back. 


“Double up your knees and touch the floor 


He lost his balance and sprawled upon the 
floor. He arose, indignant but silent. 

“Now jump under this cold shower.” 

“Sure an’ that’s funny,” muttered the ap- 
plicant, but ke obeyed 

“Now run around the room ten times. I 
want to test your heart and wind.” 

“T’ll not,’ the candidate declared defiantly. 
“T’ll stay single first.’ 

“You'll stay single?” repeated the puzzled 
physician. “Say, what did you come here 
for?” 

“For a marriage license, of course,” said 
the stranger. 


COULDN’T BLAME IT 


The hotel was not a very good one and the 
traveling men knew it. Nevertheless they 
were obliged to go there when they came 
late at night to the little town. In the mid 
dle of the night one of them was dimly con 
scious that something was wrong. Sud- 
denly he realized that the trouble came 
from a leaking gas jet. 

“Wake up, Bill!” he shouted, shaking his 
friend violently. ‘“‘The gas is escaping!” 

“Well,” growled Bill, “can you blame it?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


) 2VU Copyright, 1924, by 
By IF. ALLE “Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














You KIN MOS’ EN GINALLY | 
TELL A WHITE FOLKS’ 
PREACHER, BUT DEY AIN’ NO- 
BODY LOOKS EZ MUCH LAK 
A PREACHER Ez A CULLUD 


| PREACHER Dol! J 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

De pahson got,sheeps, en goats in, he 
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full Set 


« Is; Economy 





You save in gas and oil 
if you install dependable 
alSex Champions by the full 
} set at least once a year. 
Engine performance is 
greatly improved. 


Aye 
ag 


Champion is the better 
spark plug because of its 
Double-Ribbed sillima- 
nite core. Compare Cham- 
pions with other spark 
plugs and you will readily 
see how much superior 
they are. 


Champions are fully guar- 
anteed. More than 90,000 
dealers sell them. Cham- 
pion X is 60 cents. The 
Blue Box 75 cents 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd. 
indsor, Ontario 


Champiton ia the 
standard spark plug 
Jor Ford care and 
trucks and Fordson 
tractors. Recognized 
by dealers and ownere 
Sor 12 years as the most 
economical and é¢ffi- 
tent spark plug. Sold 
dealerseverywhere. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 





The WINDMILL witha RECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
_, uineSelf-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
. ae part fully and constantly oiled. 

ree Y Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
W oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

. You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. Sansa.’ Mainne ps 







Kansas City Minneapolis 





WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses built 
in a Southern factory to meet Southern re- 
quirements. Lightest, Strongest, Cheapest. 


Write Today for Free Catalog and Lowest Prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 















flock, but dey jes' a few goats—dey does 
de“payin'! O ol. fis maval 4 . 














Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because i ‘ 

buyers should - personally oe e 

investigate land before AD MAewe 
purchasing. a 
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\ ~ By J. H. WOOD 
Order Hearty Intestinal Worms 
Chicks Toda (LOSE observation will show that 
y many of our farm flocks are infested 
FREE CHICK FEED | with round intestinal worms an¢ = ti ape- 
WITH EVERY ORDER | worms. Many emaciated birds affe ted 
with the ailment 
: ; 
4 commonly termed 
Hatched Right — Strong Profit- || aang A te 
. “oe | - ik ile ! 
Producing Baby Chicks Paco we De aa iy 
' 7 
| ] ith rorn 
Send today for the New Book on Poultry. sted \ rm 
How to Buy, Raise, Feed and Market Poultry. | While. a few round 
Prompt shipments on the following varieties. orms do not seem 
Hatches weekly. | : oa 
Per 25 Per 50 Per 100 Per 500 Per 1.000 | | i Eee ESE ee 
er er 5 , p : 
58 Varieti Bab Mixed Chicks . $2.50 $4.75 = § 8.00 $38. 09 $ 75.00 trouble to adult 
White Leghorns 2.75 5.00 ) 42.5 ; : 
k pie m y Browe Leghorns 3.00 5.50 10.00 47 30 12 60 | birds, the number 
Chi M4 Buff Leghorns 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 0.0 ee tle increase 
ICKS an UCKIINGS Bisck Leghorns 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 om Will rapidly imcreas¢ 
% 1; li 4 Barred Rocks 444 3-50 10-00 4730 90.00 vaernnes urd aH young and 
/ R. 1. Red 3.00 5.50 10.0 5 9 atl ; 3 
100 ad Live De very Mottled Anconas 3.00 5.50 ty ps 4 io r+ 4 old stock will be seriously handicapped 
: : White Rocks 3.50 6.50 12. 57.54 . wn ’ d : 
Prices Lower — Stock Better bi.01 Minorcas 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 Growing stock will be seriously stunted. 
Hearty Chicks Now Mean a white Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Full Egg Basket Next Winter. Buff Orpingtons 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 It is advi able to occasionally observe 
WM. A. BARTHOLOMEW, 322 Walsh Bidg., Akron, Ohio, 402 Perkin Bidg., Allentown, Pa. _j | the droppings early in the morning. Also 
to inspect carefully the intestinal organs 
aft hirde = . svn -ket or tabl 
FROM FREE RANGE STOCK @ CENT CHICKS! | i birds killed for the market or tabl 
Per 100 100% Live Delivery If worms are present they will be found 
Mixed Chicks $7.00 Guaranteed in the intestines which can be easily op- 
S.C.W. Leghorns $8.00 marred ane —— pocks. . a Bade, ened with sharp scissors knife. The 
~~ 10 ite an ow eghorns, | . i ii 
Barred Rocks, $9. 00 | 3 Aesetel 4 hick , 9c habe t ork “ on | intestines should be opened the entire 
tage paid Live arrival guar- now Send in orders quik leneth. The common intestinal worms 
CHIX JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, KENTUCKY HATCHERY, are round and white and tapeworms 
— RICHFIELD, PA. 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. | are gr sue.) white and segmented 
| ] aes 1 ¢ e ty + 
BABY CHICKS REDUCED PRICE NORMAN’S QUALITY | Treatme a he »~( all d ybacco 
f . BABY CHICKS |treatment is easily administered, eco- 
White ; rns 3 oo per 44 Teste i chicks ideal for May an a June 15,2 00 hens nomical. and effective. For cach 25 adult 
a horns . 5.00 per : blood tested for white diarrhoea by State iversity. | Il al, l ive, es =) % I 
10.00 ner 100 25,000 chicks weekly 25 4650 «6 100-=S 500-—Sst.000:'| birds, weigh out % pound of tobacco or 
Rhode Island = 12-00 per 100 1] WY and Ik, Leghorns. $3.00 $5.50 $11.00 $50.0) St0:00 | tobacco stems. Chop stems into stall 
Fame prices on 500 and 1,000 lots Loo White Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 o0.00 130 a pieces idd water enough to entirely 
delivery guaranteed Odds and Ends 275 5.00 9.50 45.0( 85.00 | ’ > J 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Only a penny more than me ordinary kind. save cover tobacco and steep tor two hours. 
i 1 delive rus teed y prepaid parcel pos Sensible : : 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. apne f ang’ simple feeding rules. Member I. B. C. \ wet mash should then be made using 
: ll anne Memes lc me quart of dry mash to the above mix 
( > ‘ ) at s Lie 4 e - 
Ss. C. Buff and W. Lechorns, ‘ Ty 1 1 : | 
CHICKS : ture. The chickens to be treated should 
$8 per 100; Barred Rocks, $10 VALITY | Pp s é 
per 100; W. Rocks. $12. per es; Bars. S19 HICKS ew rices be confined the day of treatment and 
wee agnt mixed. 98 per iw; Heavy. * Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Leghorns, $10; Rocks, a . ) ; ‘ : 
per 100 I ee | — ge _ ee ieeant ‘d —— Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, not fed until about 2 yp. mm. W hen the 
jacob Neimond, McAlistervilie, Pa, Box 7 $15; Assorted, $7.00. Free Catalog gives quantity prices, above mash should be fed in such a way 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. ; Wea : 
Chicks 7c up C. O. D., Rocks, Reds that ,all birds will get their respective 
~! »phor ’ % delivery “e , o hours late iother 
~ ores Son Sane Seeahed. Purebred. All kinds, | No a share. About two hours later another 
B ae : — ; culls. Better chicks, better 2 wet mash should be given using one 
7 prices, quicker service : doy. 
Cc. M. LAUVER Catalog Free ' UP | quart of mash and 14 pound of Epsom 
McAlisterville, Pa. |] COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, BoxWD, Windsor, Mo, salts dissolved in water. In case infes- 








PUREBRED POULTRY 
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5,000 White Leghorn Pullets 
offer our friends. Our HIGH GRADE 
stock is grown on free range. Write 


with our stock For 10, 12, 14 week old 





s.C. White Leghorn Pullets 
and Breeding Cockerels 


and Breeding Cockerels from wonderful winter 
stock 
and let us tell you what our customers 
stock, $1.00 each and up. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 
Dini 


layers to 
splendid breeders. This 
are doing 


will make you 





Troutville, Va. 








PULLETS, HENS AND MALES 


I will have several thousand of the popular breeds to 
offer during the season. Mention kind and quantity 
when writing for prices. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 


AT HALF PRICE! Hatching eggs from se- 

elected linebred Rhode 
Island Reds and Anconas. Prices $1.75, $2.50 
and $5. Write for further information pat de- 
scriptive circular. LITTLE CEDARS FARM, 
Box 1344, High Point Rd., Winston-Salem, N.C. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











of the 


for prices. 


a 








Campbell Farms Hampshires! 


are booking orders now for 


An exceptionally 
most 
Registration 


CAMPBELL FARMS, 


early June delivery of 


HAMPSHIRE PIGS. 


fine lot of pigs from prolific stock 
popular blood lines. 4 
papers furnished with all animals. Write 


INC., Sheldon, S. C. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 
seaceaneters for champion breeding 
J stock We offer for immediate sale, 
limited number selected pigs, 
DUROC ‘em 10 to 12 weeks old, cholera im- 
mune and registered, at 2 
each. “‘Jordan’s Pigs Make Hogs.’’ Mail your order or 


KIRBY F. JORDAN, McCullers, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


SUPERIOR BIG TYPE POLANDS 


real Polands from 
showed the Grand 
State Fair and our 


winning firsts 


visit the farm 








want real Polands—tuy 
leading herd. We 
at the 1923 Va 


If you 
Virginia’s 
Champion Boar ; 
sows were an outstanding attraction, 
and seconds in aged and young classes 
One of our Polands will add prestige to your herd. 
Write your 

RIPLEY S. WALKER 
Mount Jackson. 


inquiry at once to 


FIVE GABLES FARM 
Virginia 








| 


POLAND.-CHI CHINAS 


~ BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Liberator-Giant Buster breeding. Spring pigs, 








bred and open gilts 
Prices right. Write your wants. 
Cc. R. BAILEY, Chadbourn, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 
— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 
All cows have yearly records A. B. 8S. O. testing 


continuously for 
breeding 


many 


JOS. A. TURNER, Manager 
Department F, Hollins College, 


years King Segis-Ormsby 


Virginia 





__ SHORTHORNS 


PAPA anne 





a‘ 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Gold Standard Farm 
bred gilts and sows at bargain prices. 
Spring pigs of either sex. Over one hun- 
dred to select from. Foundation herds a 
specialty. There are no better blood lines. 


T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 


offers a few choice 











INCREASE FARM PROFITS | 


Use Shorhorn Bulls and Cows 


Produce market topping steers and in- 
crease your income. Quality counts. 
For literature address 


The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 














tation is heavy the above treatment 
| should be repeated 10 days. If fryers 
| are to be treated, use one-half the above 
doses. 

There is on the market a_ tobacco 
powder prepared especially for the 
treatment of worms in chickens. Its 
nicotine content is constant and uni- 
form. The manufacturers recommend 
placing this tobacco dust in the mash 









using 2 pounds of dust to 100 pounds 
of dry mash. This mixture should be 
thoroughly mixed and fed for three 


weeks. It is recommended that the dust 
be kept out of the mash for two weeks 
and then used again for three weeks 
until all signs of worms have left. 

The writer is trying this latter method 
at this time and find it works very well. 
Coarse tobacco could not be used in the 
mash as birds would not consume it. 


The following preventive methods 
should be used with the treatment: 

Use dropping boards and clean 
daily. 


2. Disinfect hous@ occasionally. 


3. Lime soil about the house and plow 
deep. 

4. Plant green crops on infected soil. 

The seriousness of worm infestations 
cannot ‘be overestimated. Worms offen 
veaken the constitution and leave birds 
in a weakened conditiomso that diseases 
of all -kinds find easy victims. The 
treatment is economical and easily ad- 
ministered and there is mo good reason 
why a flock should be heavily infested. 


Seven More Interesting Opin- 
ions on School Problems 
all the g 


Nor 
the subject of 


cational system could be 
symposium beginning on page 5. Here 
are seven more interesting ideas that 
will no doubt. appeal. to many of our 
readers. 


vod letters sent us on 
improving our edu- 


intluded in the 


The Progressive Farmer 


1. A North Carolina woman writes: 
“In my opinion it would not be a had 
idea in our day of progress to have a 
few typewriters in each high school and 
the children 
also be 
competent leadership.” 

Hill, DeWitt County, Texas, 
think it would be go to 
Bible in public school also, as 
some children don’t go to ne 
and are not taught at n 
God. They would ma! ts 
ter citizens if they taught to obe 
God's ind 


vover 


teach typewriting. There 
should 
under 

a BD: BD. 
writes: “I 
each the 
I think 
diay S¢ ho )] 
the w 


classes in cooking, et: 


ord of 
were 
have more re. 


and law 


would 


ninent 


laws, 
spect for our 
3. It is 


Christian 


an excellent point which Mrs, 


Guild of Louisa County, Va. 


makes in the following two sentet 
“Education cannot be turned over to a 
system, however well thought out and 


+P 
living, grow- 
changing with 


organized It must be a 


ing thing, growing and 


the needs of a growing people.” 

4. An important matter is mentioned 
by Miss Myrtle McGee, as follo 
‘The school buildings should have the 


‘quipment to be used for holding public 


meeting's, lectures, social gathering n- 
tertainments, educational and civie clubs, 
and every other kind of public assembly 
Schools should also contain gymnasiums 
and book closets.” 

5. The chairman of the county board 
of education in one of our leading 
counties presents this opinion: “Ther 
are always a number of days during the 
winter when the weather is too vere 
for school. These days are made up at 
the close of school when a number of 
the big boys have stopped. These days 


should be 


made up on Saturday 0 
these boys would fvave an even oppor- 
tunity. We should have six days to the 
week schooling through the vinter 
months when the farm children do nbt 
have so many chores before and after 
school. From actual observation, a farm 
boy will learn more im one week in 
January than in two weeks in May.” 

6. A warning against the extrava- 
gance in dress of the wealthier pupils 


is given by a Georgia. reader as follows: 


“It seems to me that the boys and girls 
in the rural districts have lost interest 
in educational developments. To over- 


come this feature, it seems to me that 
the teacher ought to enforce a regula- 
tion as to dress and nlot allow children 
of the towns to dress too extravagantly 
in cases where schools are consolidated 
and boys from rural districts attend the 
same schools. Otherwise there is a 
tendency to discourage the country pu- 
pils.” 


7. Mr. G. R. Mayes, Hamblen Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, who has taught in rural 
schools for 11 terms, presents an earn- 
est appeal for all section's and elements 
in each state to come together and help 


provide rural schools that will really 
take hold of the lives of the boys, 
arouse their interest and enthusiasm, 


and make them the sort of citizens they 
ought to be. As Mr. Mayes says: 


“This good old United States of 
America with its boasted civilization, itl 
stitutions of learning, and traditions, is 
absolutely over-run with loafers and 
ignoramuses in their teens who have no 


training and seemingly want none. The 
present school system does not fit them 
for life’s interests, especially on the 
farm; therefore they stay out of school 
and loaf and drift into crime. The paf- 
ents have lost control of them, if they 
ever hadit. They are a dange rous eco- 
nomic liability instead of an asset, and 
if our civilization is to endure, we shall 


have to reach them through an efficient 


school system. We have either got to 
expend more money for schools or fof 
jails and asylums. Take your cl , 
“The patrons and other citizens, even 
of the cities, must be made to see the 
perils just around the corner. d the 
cities must help finance the improve- 
ments, because they draw their suste- 
nance, in men and material, from the 
rural communities. Drastic measures 
must be taken, if necessary, to curb con- 
ditions as they exist in the average Tlu- 
ral community. Our compulsory sc! hool 
law must be rigidly enforced. Away 


with ‘personal liberty’ that leads to frees 
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And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 














NAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of 


"Exchange 


¢ tar ha nad Virgir A t “ ma 
I als i f wing table vsS rates | A 
ey ment and also rates for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY 
I 
Edition— Circulation—|States Covered— 
M Va | M 

‘ i-Alabama | ; « 

1 1 S 

‘ ition rate—all four 

Each initial, number or am counts af & 


Address Advertising Senintneneh. The Md = Same, 
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Raleich, 











REAL ESTATE 





NORTH CAROLINA 


VIRGINIA 


veniently t Pric i 





OTHER STATES | 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Learn at Home or School.—Rookkeeping, shorthand 
ony credit Position guaranteed Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 

















AGENTS WANTED 





Frit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted Concord 
Nurseries _Dept oF Concord Ga 

Woodrow W on's Life, by Josepl I els, going 
like hot cakes end fo et fit k en here. 
denki sible Co W ID. ¢ 

Rum Sales make $50.00 « Offer wonder 
ful values We start you Wholesale Distributors,’’ 
Dept “105 609 Division Street Chicago 

Mason sold 18 Comet Sprayers and = Autowashers 
one Saturday Profits $2.50 each Parti irs. free 
Fstablished 30° years Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 


Rox ¢ 
= HELP WANTED 


Men, Boys 18 u $133 month. Railway mail clerks, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M186, Rochester, N. Y. 





All men, women, boys and girls, 17 to 65, willing 
to accept. government positions, $117-$250, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Luis,, Mo., 
immediat 








Earn $110 to $250 mofthly, expenses pail, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspecto -osition guaranteed 
Pletion of 3 monti home = stuctwy cours 
refunded Excellion 
ook let +-§ Stand 


falo, N. Y. 








e for 
Inst., 





ra ine iag 


SALESMEN 
Fruit Tree Salesmen-—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth- 
ors Permanent job for good workers Write today 
for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga, 


| MACHINERY 


Green Pea Shella Sativaction guaranteed Ih 
lard Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C 























Chattanooga two-horse, three-robl mill, with 1 
inch evaporator fod Setchell, Spring Grove Va 

For Sale.—Reautiful Pony, basket cart, farm wagen 
made for pony; harness and saddle Price for all 
$156 a Tom Lamar Alstor Pittsboro, N. ¢ 

For Sale—Two 500 gallon gas tanks with pumps; two 
Motor oi! tanks; one set wagon seales; one 60 cotton 
fin, feeder an condenser one self-tramping cotton 
press. 1. J Williams, Rex, N. € 

For Sale — ernment Holt Caterpillar Tractors in 
sizes 45, 60, 75 and 120 H.-P. These tractors are 
few, that is never been used we are offering them at 
approximately one-half yporic Also wheel tract of 
all mal Address Mackie & Co Waterlo lowa 





PLANTS a 


ae Ane An. An POTATO—TOMATO 








Cabbage and ( plant $1.00 pe thousand, 
Postpaid Varing 4 : \ ring N 
a ele Rinses Sate _— - —_—__—_—— 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants $2.50 1,000, 


Pestpaid Quick service. O. D. Murray, Claremont, 
{ 




















fading varieties Tomato | plant 1 We; 300, 
$1.00: 501 $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, postpaic Suni de 
Farm, Claremont, N_ ¢ 

Cabbiaxe and Collard plat $: Suce ' nd Dutch 
Bo. 500, Te 1,000, $1.50, postpaid Walter 
Parks. Pis gah, N. C 
~——"; 2 a 

hip Porte Rico Potato plants promptly “at 
2" sO 1.000 Pepper plants, $1.50, 1,00 Georgia 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Millions Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbag 
Peay 00, $1.25: 1,000, $2.00: delivered post 
Mel Marks, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 

Cabbave ar Tomato ts: 300. 50 500. The: 

Ke 3 plan Oe 00, Fe; 
1.000, $1.00. prepaid; 16,000 "$7.50. expressed. Sat- 
ifacticn guaranteed R. J. Counc Franklir Va 

Cabbage, Collard and Tomat nt " i oi 

‘ ard an ato plants; packed in 
Saray moss; 300 500: 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. 
0.000 express $8.00. Vasser Plant Franklin, 


Virgin lia 





gatbae plants: 100, 25e: 500. $1. 0 £ oo 


5 $7.50, postpaid, 10,000, $12.50 expressed. To- 
Pan, a its: 100, 40c¢, up to 500; 1,000; Y . Ideal 


o., Franklin, Va. 











Pecan Trees for 
Every tree guar: 
Bass Pecan Company 








L ivestock Di pli ay— 


LIVESTOCK 











POLAND-CHINAS 











ABERDEEN- ANGUS 








Toners 


Early Bearing 

















SEED 


, MORE tw 








shh Potatsue« 
anding, one ad 





BEANS 
Beans N ® G 
Yellow and B 
Crange N ( 
Mammoth Yeblow Sovbeau: 
N Bern, N. ¢ / 
CORN 


even weight bag 
Lake I 


Dud 
POTATOES 
$1.10 bushel. John 


ley ake 


"coach 


ant 
10 Me ehelt Lakewood 


oxford, N ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Seed Soybeans, $2.75 tushel 


Washingum, 
& Baugham 

















and shoats at fdeder prices 

















POULTRY AND EGGS 





tiant 5 
Richardson, 


BABY CHICKS 


pure breeds 


( tilewt 

k chicks inni 
$7; 100, $13.5 
le, Tenn 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
100 chicks $18. 
N. J 


ewes 





PET STOCK 











Freder icksb irk, 








LEGHORNS 


1 Barr ” 5 ullet 


Mrs. John Mets 


ns, 2 pul ets 


Farm, Rt. 1, Box. 





English Whit 


nice Stokes Poultry 





April 





i ¢ 
eed Zeb H 














MISCELLANEOUS 





old cockerels at $1.50, 
half price. Trail’s End Poultry 
Va. 


(Trail’s End 307 
acknowledged and guaran- 
layers. ) During } 
50.000 baby 








BEES—BEEWARE 


l * ‘ ( ru 








la M ( 


FOR THE TABLE 











HARNESS—SADDLES 
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KODAK FINISHING 
i 1 cg 1 M I leveloped free 
I w. Ww. W i er 1112, Bir 
' hat Ala 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
' ( we l y laa own mal 
Fran) l ‘ Dept M 
Kt y 
j \ Hon ] easy se 1 
diinve \ r yw i High l 
bk i I | i mation ddres I 
| 1 S a I 
__PATENTS 
" r i Wr to BP. Bi hburne (a South Caro- 
liniar Registered Patent Lawyer 82 McGill Bide 
Wast ton, D. ¢ Hor able methods 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
ic sale dake ee ee ak 
re I. | Ihe ie ‘. ¢ 
ROOFING 
7 Galvanized Reoting amd Siding, $4.98 
. Facto hiprne end for con 
I l | Aridre Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 
Hin ( ! \ N t " i) shit 
' lav l, na ' 
’ al i ! be I x-a-Tile lol 
M \ 1 ‘ my Budd- 
I KR x f I n ( 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
~Fnsure your ¢ or wa t the boll weevil At- 
tractive | t Ca Arsenate and Dusting Ma 
chinery Southern Supply ¢ Newnan, Ga 
BUY OR EXCHANGE 
Wanted More cream shippe ‘ use your aream 
all year wid. Prompt and wecurs returns Het - 
erences on request Ih ansgave g sta quantity avail- 
able Catawba Creamery CODmyparn “‘ilehors N | 


Fifty Thousand Cotton Plants 
Per Acre 


a l this time of year, farmers 
who fer tl first t * are ‘yi 


. me are tryimyg 
thick spacing of cotton begin to fear 
they have left their cotton too thick. 
Some of their friends are telling them it 
cannot possibly make any cotton, left 
four or five stalks in a place, no matter 
what the experiment stations say. 

To all who are wondering and anxious 
as to whether their cotton is too thick, 
here is the test: If you have more than 
five stalks in the hill, the hills 10 to 15 
inches apart, then your cotton may be a 
little too thick, and it may be best to 
thin it down to three to five stalks in a 
hill. But do not thin it to one stalk in 
a hill, for when you cut it out this way 
you are cutting out dollars. I have just 
heen out in some cotton of my own that 
I consider well spaced, and find by ac- 
tual count that I have an average of four 
plants to every foot of row. With three- 
foot rows, this means about 60,000 plants 
per acre. Anything less than 40,000 to 
50,000 plants per acre I consider an im- 
perfect stand, simply because the thinner 
spacing will make less cotton and less 
net profits. Surely this spacing is a far 
cry from the old-time way, when we had 
four-foot rows, with single plants aver 
aging probably 36 inches apart. In other 
words, we are finding that we need about 
10 times the number of plants we for- 
merly had on an acre. 


With me this thick spacing has proved 
best on all my different soils,—rich land, 
poor land, with heavy fertilization and 
without. Remember, too, that some cot- 
ton always dies in May, some is plowed 
up, covered up, and cut out with hoes. 
I have found, also, that thick cotton 
withstands lice attacks better. 

B. L. MOSS. 
a a 

ROM 75 to ® per cent of the children 

of the rural South never get. any 
further along educational lines than the 
country school, therefore if agricultur« 
is not included in the course of study, 
it is obvious that they are without train- 


ing along this liine-—Chas. W. Pollock. 
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It may please you to know that I am 
highly pleased with my new sedan. 
The four-wheel brake system to my 
mind is a great step forward, in at all 
times assuring perfect control, whether 
on the level ground or on a steep incline 
or decline. In going down a steep hill 
the car is easily brought to a com- 
plete stop. 


And in traveling on a wet pavement, 
I find no difficulty in bringing the car 
to avery short stop without skidding, 
a thing I was not able to do with any 
of the other cars I have had in the past 
twelve years. To make a long story 
short I think the 1924 Buick is for 
power, beauty, comfort and ease of 
Operation all that one can wish for in 
a first-class car. 
E. W. Brockman 
New York City 
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Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Sedan 


OW often you hear: “It’s almost as 

good as a Buick,” or “It’s not in 
Buick’s class.” Such remarks reveal how 
universally Buick is used to measure 
all automobile values. And what is 
particularly significant—people make 
these comparisons both’ consciously and 
unconsciously. Consciously, because they 
actually know Buick value either from 
their own experience or that of their 
friends. Unconsciously, because for 
twenty years Buick has been the 
accepted standard of the industry. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Citiee—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICE, Oshawa, Ont. 





